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Ir is somewhat amusingly melancholy to witness the sway 
exercised by the British press generally, and the British public 
journals, periodicals, a reviews most especially, over the 
manners, morals, and political opinions of “our transatlantic 
brethren,” as they pleasantly call us, by way of sweetening 
the dose of sarcasm and calumny occasionally administered in 
the spirit of fraternal affection and universal philanthropy. 
Our literature, as our politics, is equally subjected to this, the 
most dangerous species of foreign influence, and it is not too 
much to say that at this moment, or at least until within a 
very brief period, a great portion of what is courteously styled 
the more enlightened citizens of the United States, compre- 
hended in the Federal or Whig party, had scarcely any 
opinions of their own with respect to either books or men. 

ey waited for the fiat of the British press before venturing to 
praise either one or the other. An American writer remained 
comparatively unknown even among his own countrymen, 
until patented by some anonymous British reviewer; and an 
American statesman or orator might never aspire to the respect 
or admiration of his more enlightened constituents until he 
had reached the apotheosis of what is styled “a European 
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reputation.” In order to attain to this, the highest gbject of 
ambition to American writers, all know that it is absolutely 
necessary studiously to abstain from all obzoxious republican 
principles, as well as all sentiments of patriotism, and to min- 
ister adroitly to the overweening vanity of Englishmen. 

This degrading subserviency of so large a portion of the 
Whig press to British dictation, and this deleterious influence 
over the opinions of so many of those who have so powerful 
an agency in giving a direction to the public sentiment in 
communities where they reside, constitute one of the great 
obstacles to a good understanding between the United States 
and Great Britain. The latter invariably mistakes the mani 
festations of this Anglo-American press for the prevailing sen 
timent of the people of the United States, and is thus encour- 
aged to pursue a hostile course of policy, which ultimately 
ends in a serious misunderstanding, if not in actual war. The 
ministers of England seem not yet to have discovered that 
these straws do not even show which way the wind blows, and 
that such weather-cocks are only unerring guides in pointing 
out its exactly opposite direction. It was well known at the 
time, that the British ambassador, incited by the language of 
the Federal newspapers and the dreams of the Federal leaders 
at Washington, actually wrote home to his government, the 
very day before the adoption of the declaration of war by the 
Senate of the United States, the positive assurance that there 
was not the slightest danger that such a proposition would 
be sanctioned by that body. In this way the British ministry 
are uniformly deceived. They mi..ake the clamors of a minority 
for the voice of a majority of the people of the United States, 
and under the influence of this delusion believe they may not 
only safely persevere in any course of policy injurious to their 
interests or their honor, but offer new aggravations with per- 
fect impunity. 

The course of the Anglo-American press is most strikingly 
exemplified in all cases where the policy or interests of Eng- 
land come in competition with those of the United States. 
The moment a President of the United States or a Secretary 
of State bristles up or shows his teeth in opposition to Bri- 
tish insult or British encroachments, however it may be sus- 
tained by principles of justice or international law, the result 
is inevitable. The London Times, or some other great Chory- 
phzeus of the British press, gives the signal; the bull-terriers 
are let loose upon him, and as a matter of course their yelp 
ings are echoed and reéchoed by an obsequious pack of 
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‘mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, and curs of low degree,” 
who scamper about, cocking their tails, lifting their legs, and 
barking vociferously, in musical response to the leaders of the 
foreign kennel. 

The same measure is meted out by these discriminating dis- 
pensers of immortal fame to the rulers and statesmen of other 
nations, and the same standard adopted in exhibiting their 
character and actions to the world. If a monarch or a minis- 
ter descends to become the instrument or the tool of a govern- 
ment distinguished above all others for its hypocritical preten- 
sions to superiority in piety, humanity, and justice, but which 
in fact is altogether governed by the sordid maxims of trade, 
he is held up to the world as a prodigy of wisdom and virtue ; 
but if, on the other hand, he declines to sacrifice the interests 
of his country to the avarice and ambition of England, he 
never fails to become a monster of folly and wickedness. 

Thus has it happened with the Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia. Unfortunately for his reputation, he stands in the way of 

3ritish policy in the East, and has become highly obnoxious 
to the Emperor of France, whether on personal or political 
grounds is of no consequence in connection with our present 
subject. It has therefore pleased the press of both these 
countries to present him before the world as a stern, inflexible 
tyrant, as regardless of the interests and happiness of his sub- 
jects as of his political pledges to other nations, and in short, 
equally destitute of integrity either as a man or a monarch. 
The people of the United States are expected to believe all 
this, and our Anglo-American press has, according to cus- 
tom, pliantly lent itself as on instrument in echoing these 
spiteful effusions of angry aud disappointed rivals and ene- 
mies. We do not think it altogether becoming a great and 
intelligent people to be thus directed in their opinions of pub- 
lic men or public measures by the press of any foreign 
nation. Neither the London Z%mes nor the Paris Moniteur 
is a fit oracle for them; nor is the base subserviency of 
that portion of the American press, which prostitutes itself 
in becoming an instrument for spreading and enforcing their 
opinions, any more entitled to presume to give a direction to the 
popular feeling in this country. They are not the organs of 
the free people of the United States, but the instruments— 
shall we say the purchased instruments ?—of foreign powers. 
They cherish not the slightest regard for the honor or interests 
of their country; their feelings are entirely expatriated, and 
they always stand ready to reécho the ery of the foreign pack 
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against any administration that has the hardihood to resist or 
resent any aggression or insult from any power, whether it 
comes from a giant or a pigmy, from England or France, from 
Mexico, Spain, or the King of the Mosquitoes. 

Without pretending to be the advocates of a sovereign now 
standing in the position of a friend of the United States, while 
his adversaries and detractors have on various occasions 
evinced a hostile policy towards them, it seems but an act of 


justice to the Czar of Russia briefly to inquire whether 


he really merits the harsh censures of the British and French 
press, either in his private or public character. That monarch 
— no hired scribblers, no subsidized journals, either here 
or at home, for the sole purpose of misrepresenting the cha- 
racter of the people of the United States, and degrading their 
government and institutions in the estimation of the civilized 
world. The press of Russia is not like that of England, 
one of her most dangerous weapons of war, a quiver of 
poisoned arrows, ever at work in pouring forth to the world a 
succession of libels on every nation and every government that 
excites its jealousy or awakens its apprehensions. If—as is 
without doubt the case—the Russian press is the mere organ 
of the Czar, its uniform tone towards the United States is only 
the more significant as indicating his friendly disposition, as 
well as that feeling of magnanimity which disdains to enlist 
falsehood and calumny as auxiliaries of policy or the sword. 
Such being the case, both justice and courtesy seem to require 
that the press of the United States should deal with him as he 
deals with us. Let us then briefly inquire whether, either as a 
private or public man, he merits the imputations so liberally 
bestowed on him by the press of England and France. 

And first, as to the partition of Poland, and the intervention 
between Austria and Hungary, we consign him to the verdict 
of posterity without attempting to justify either one or the 
other. We shall only observe, that in the former outrage on 
the independence of nations, he does not stand alone, and should 
not therefore be selected as the sole delinquent. Others shared 
in the spoil; and both Austria and Prussia, which England and 
France are now using all their efforts to unite with the éntente 


.cordwale, if they were not partners in the fight, — their full 


share in the fruits of victory. Neither they, therefore, nor 


those who are at this moment wooing their friendship and 
codperation, have a right to single out the Ozar as the 
residuary legatee of all the infamy of that transaction. We 
know that his blacks can not make a white ; but in meting out 
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justice among equal offenders they should share alike, and not 


one be made ascape-goat for all the rest. 

The Hungarian intervention is alike condemned by the 
policy of the government and the feelings of the people of the 
United States. They hold—and, in our opinion, justly—that 
no foreign power has a right to interfere with the domestic 
affairs and internal struggles of any other nation; that this is 
their own affair, and that the parties should have fair play. 
Such interference is not only an impertinent intrusion, but 
objectionable in another point of view. It never emgaors | 
settles a question. It is only a temporary expedient which 
may produce a short-lived delusive tranquility. But when the 
external repressive force is withdrawn, the reiiction will com- 
mence; the interests and passions which gave rise to the first 
commotion, not having been either crushed by a decisive vic- 
tory of one party over the other, or reconciled by voluntary 
and mutual concessions, will infallibly revive again, and another 
struggle become necessary to a final adjustment. We do not 
recollect a single example in history that does not sustain us 
in this view of the subject; and with regard to Hungary, 
it must be evident to all, that such will be the final result 
of Russian intervention. Setting aside all other considerations, 
we therefore think that this intervention was equally impolitic 
and unjust; and, if we are not mistaken, the offense is about 
to receive its reward through the ingratitude of the imperial 
stripling on whose behalf the Czar exposed himself to the 
condemnation of millions of his fellow-men. 

But are the skirts of the governments of England and France 
free from any stain of this kind? Can they nghtfully become 
accusers, when they too may be justly cited as delinquents be- 
fore the tribunal to which they have dared to appeal? ‘“ Let 
him that is innocent cast the first stone,” said the great Christ- 
ian moralist. sre they thus qualified to cast the first stone? 
Has not England, for a century past, been perpetually interfer- 
ing with the affairs of the princes of Hindostan, and through 
that interference, reduced them to abject subjection to her 
sway? Did she not interfere with the internal struggles of 
France, or rather the great national struggle of France for 
liberty, and make war on the people in behalf of an impotent 
sovereign whom they despised? Is she not interfering with 
the long-established policy of the Birman Empire, and making 
war on its people under pretense of establishing a commercial 
treaty, the terms of which are dictated at the cannon’s mouth? 

If we turn towards France, we find her interfering between 
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the King of Greece and the Ottoman Porte; between the Otto- 
man Porte and its Christian subjects; with the domestic reli- 
gious dissensions of the different factions in Albania, Bosnia, 
and other provinces nominally subject to the Grand Signior, 
and invariably taking sides against the Christian population. 
The Emperor of France has for years occupied the ancient 
capital of the world with an army of French soldiers, under 
color of maintaining internal tranquility and order, but, as 


the people of the United States believe, for the purpose of 
crushing the popular feeling of Italy, arresting the progress of 


free principles, and perpetuating a mixed, incestuous despotism, 
combining within itself the most tyrannical principles of civil 
government, and the most inflexible maxims of bigotry and 
intolerance. 

The United States, it is believed, have no disposition to ex- 
ercise a censorship over the conduct or policy of other govern- 
ments, or to interfere with them in any manner whatever, 
except where their own interests are directly involved. We 
refer to these facts merely to show that the course pursued by 
the two governments now challenging our sympathy, and 
reproaching us for withholding it, is not, and has not been, 
such as entitles them to that sympathy, or to sustain them in 
the high position they have assumed—that of the great cham- 
pions of Ghristianity, civilization, and liberty. In this respect 
we are of opinion they can not justly plume themselves on their 
superiority over the Czar. 

It may then be asked, Why should the Emperor Nicholas be 
brought before the high tribunal of the civilized world, as the 
chief of sinners, the great modern leper, spotted from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot with the stains and blotches 
of moral corruption? And above all, why should the people 
of the United States be expected to join in the hue and cry 
against him? ‘The better to answer these queries, let us 
briefly inquire as to his private character as a man, and his 
public policy as a ruler. 

All travellers in Russia whose works have fallen under our 
notice—with the exception of Englishmen, who may be called 
the common libellers of nations—unite in bearing testimony 
to the private virtues of the Czar. As a husband and father, 
he is mild, gentle, and humane; nor has he ever been accused 
of availing himself of that latitudinarian code of morals exclu- 
sively appropriated to royalty. Though despotic over millions, 
he is master of himself. There is no blood-thirsty vein in his 
composition, nor have we ever met with a well-authenticated 
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instance of his having inflicted the punishment of death wan- 
tonly and by a mere exercise of his will. That exiles are 
occasionally sent to Siberia is certain; and that among sixty 
millions of people many will merit that fate, is equally certain. 
The Emperor of France, the beau ideal pro tem. of the Brit- 
ish press, occasionally ships a cargo of exiles to Cayenne by 
his own.sovereign will edt pleasure, and it may be questioned 
whether the tropical swamps of that region are not as disagree- 
able, not to say deleterious, as the snows of Siberia. But men 
must be punished in some way, until we arrive at that degree 
of perfectibility anticipated in the new code of phil osophy ; 
and perpetual incarceration in a state-prison, a common penalty 
in the Tited States, is assuredly as severe an infliction as 
exile, the knout, or the cudgel. "There is no accounting for 
tastes; and all agree that the Russians prefer these punishments 
to the gallows, the bow -string, the jail, or the penitentiary. We 
know from the very best authority, that the more intelligent 
Russians recoil with equal disgust and horror when they 
read of the succession of capital punishments in the Unite d 
States and England, Every nation has its peculiar penal code, 
and it may be said with equal truth that every nation plumes 
itself on its superiority in this, as in almost every thing else. 
“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” has passed into a 
proverb; and who shall decide when nations disagree ? Not 
reason certainly. It is pretty clear, however, from Esman’s 
and other late travels, that the Siberian exiles have no reaso 
to envy the British operatives, the Troglodytes of the coa 
mines, or the poor down-trodden Irish , who are forced to b anish 
themselves by tens of thousands. 
sut “Cesar is ambitious,” it seems. If so, his offense is palli- 
ated by innumerable examples i in ancient and modern history 
Ambition is surely not so rare a quality among men of all 
ranks and degrees, that it should be hunted as a strange mon- 
ster by the bull- terriers of the British press. This inordinate 
ambition is, it seems, exemplified in fis policy towards the 
Sublime Porte, to which we now propose to call the attention 
of our readers. Stripped of all its diplomatic obscurities, joint 
notes, protocols, and ultimatums, the Eastern Question, as it is 
styled, resolves itself into this simple proposition : The Czar 
wants to acquire a free passage for his commerce and fleets 
into the Mediterranean, and the Allied powers want to keep 
him out. This, we believe, is the whole gist of the business. 
>y turning to the map of Russia, it will be at once seen, that, 
with the exception of the Frozen Oce an, there are no outlets 
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to the foreign commerce of that vast empire by sea, but the 
Bosphorus and the Cattegat, the former of which is commanded 
by the Sultan of Turkey, the latter by the King of Denmark. 
The former is, and has always been, from the first establish- 
ment of the empire, the foe, the hereditary, religious, and poli 
tical foe of Russia. For a great while Russia was the weaker 
power, and a portion of the possessions of Turkey in Europe 
were wrested from her by force. During a long series of wars, 
and after many a hard fight, Russia has gradually acquired the 
ascendency over her ancient rival, and had it not been for the 
moderation of the Emperor Nicholas, Constantinople would 
have now been in his possession, despite of all the combined 
diplomacy of the “ Protecting Powers,” whose leading point 
- of policy in assuming the guardianship of the “sick man” is 
to exclude the Czar from the Mediterranean, by keeping the 
gates of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles shut against Sin 
In order to bring this question home to the people of the 
States, it is only necessary to observe that the Czar has the 
same, if not still stronger motives for his policy in relation to 
Turkey, and his desire to open the gate of the Black Sea, that the 
United States have for coveting the possession of Cuba. One 
belongs to a decayed and tottering empire on the eve of disso- 
lution from age and infirmity; the other to a power almost 
equally impotent. While Constantinople remains in possession 
of Turkey, and while Cuba continues in point of fact and not 
merely nominally a colony of Spain, the one is not dangerous 
to the Czar, nor the other to the United States. But, in both 
cases, there is strong reason to apprehend that they are either 
about to pass into other hands, or at least to become the pliant 
instruments of mischief and danger to both parties. Surely, it 
is the duty of a wise government to provide as far as possible 
against such’imminent contingencies; and accordingly we find 
the United States as desirous to acquire the peaceable posses- 
sion of Cuba as the Czar is accused of having haan to gain that 
of Constantinople, when he made those propositions to the 
British minister for the settlement of the affairs of the “ sick 
man” after his decease, which were tacitly approved and favor- 
ably responded to at first, but afterwards repudiated, and an 
alliance concluded with France ostensibly to arrest a policy to 
which the cabinet of England had at least tacitly acceded. The 
cases of Constantinople and Cuba, though not exactly identical, 
are sufficiently parallel to justify a comparison. The great 
permanent interests of both nations being equally involved 
alike demand the protection of their respective governments 
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and we have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that the 
policy of Russia in relation to the Ottoman Porte, so far as re- 
gards the acquisition of a free passage through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, is not less justifiable than that of the 
United States in relation to the acquisition of Cuba. Both are 
equally based on great permanent national interests, and both 
have reference to future probable contingencies. The Czar be- 
lieved, and had good reason to believe, that the Ottoman Em- 
pire was on the eve of dissolution ; and that, in the approach- 
ing dismemberment, its possessions on the Kuropean, if not 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, would, 
in all probability, pass into the hands of a great maritime power 
like England or France, whose policy it would be toshut Rus- 
sia up for ever in the Black Sea. The United States have equal 
cause to believe that the island of Cuba, which, in possession of 
either of these powers, would command the commerce of the 
Gulf. of Mexico, is in the hands of a government incapable of 
independent action, and ready to relinquish the real substance of 
sovereignty to any power able to aid her in retaining the shadow. 
Thus it-is, that the press of England and France has placed the 
United States and Russia in the same class of delinquents, and 
cited them before the bar of the civilized world for no other 
reason than that they present insuperable obstacles to the ac- 
complishment of their vast schemes of ambition not only in the 
East but the West. 

We have thus far considered this subject in the point of view 
presented by the two powers which have made such confident 
appeals to the sympathies of the world, and most especially of 
the people of the United States. The Czar‘has been accused 
of a ¥ehement passion. for the acquisition of Constantinople, 
and with it the whole of Turkey in Europe, if not Asia Minor. 
This, however; he has solemnly denied; and, for aught. we 
can see, his word is quite as worthy of belief as the accusations 
of the entente cordiale. For ourselves, we -frankly confess, we 
do not believe the Czar is particularly anxious to possess Con- 
stantinople, or to overthrow the Ottoman Empire, which must 
soon fall of itself. That city lay completely at his mercy, when 
the Russian army was in possession of Adrianople, and the 
adjacent kingdom of Bulgaria in a state of insurrection against 
the Ottoman Porte. Again it was at his merey when the Rus- 
sian army checked the advance of Ibrahim Pasha, and when 
the Czar might have peacably occupied that city under pre- 
tense of “ protection,” had he been aware of the potency of that 
eabalistic word in the vocabulary of British ree, French diplo- 
macy. 
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We, therefore, do not believe that the Czar covets the pos- 
session of Constantinople, except as a precautionary measure 
to prevent it from becoming an instrument of danger to Rus- 
sia, just as Cuba may become dangerous to the United ‘States 
through the same causes. It does not appear probable that he 
wishes to extend his dominion over the vast congregation of 
bigoted Mussulmans, who could never be brought into either 
civil or religious harmony with the great mass of -his subjects. 
Hitherto, the conquests of Russia in: the Turkish dominions 
have ‘been not so much of Turks: as o‘ Tartars, originally 
forced into subjection to the Crescent; and it will be observed 
by those-whe critically analyze her policy, that her efforts of 
late have been in a-great measure directed-toward the acquisi- 
tion of territories in which the Christian greatly predominated 
over the Mussulman population. ‘We may instance, in proof 
of this, the kingdom of Armenia, the provimee of Bessarabia, 
and the principalities of Moldavia: and Wallachia, where the 
Christians outnumber the Mussulmans‘more than three to one. 
The motive alleged by the Czar, ‘in justification of his present 
policy toward Turkey, is the protectionsfthis population from 
the oppression and tyranny of the Ottoman government. We 
will not undertake to say*that this is his sole object ; -but heis 
probably quite:as: sincere as the British government in its pro- 
tectorate of the Musquito king, and-his handful of mongrel 
savage subjects; or his imperiaf majesty of France, in his zeal 
for the protection of the Holy Sepulchre. 

It seems to us that the possession of Constantinople would be 
of no advantage to the Ozar, except in so far as it would at 
all times insure a free passage to his-fleets and his commerce 
from the Black-Sea to the Mediterranean. No ‘one, we’ pre- 
sume, believes, that he contemplates removing the seat of 
power from the shores of the Baltic to the borders of the 
Propontis, in imitation of the Roman emperor, Constan- 
tine; and- thus establish an Eastern instead of a Western em- 
pire. He has already two-capitals—one on the borders, the 
other in the interior of his vast domain; and it is not likely 
that he would -be permitted, however despotic he may be, to 
abandon St. Peterburg and:Moscow forConstantinople. That 


city would thus contimue a sort of excrescence on the body of 
the empire, in the hands of a population of hundreds of 
thousands of disaffected people, estranged from all community 
of feelings or principles with the rest of his subjects, disciples 
of a hostile, bigoted faith, and cherishing in their hearts the re- 
membrance of ages of bloody rivalry. Such a possession we 
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should think not very desirable, provided the free passage of 
the Dardanelles could be equally secured for all future ae 
by any other means. The Czar has repeatedly disclaimed all 
intention of taking forcible possession of Constantinople ; and, 
for aught we know, his professions are as much to be relied 
on as those of his royal cotemporaries. 

But, whatever may be the objects of the Czar, in his late ne- 
gotis tions with the Sultan and oa Dry Nurses, we should bear 
in mind that the present war, which however and whenso- 
ever it may terminate, will cost oceans of blood, was begun 
by the Sultan, and that it was not the Emperor Nicholas, 
but the entente cordiale, that ge the first declaration of 
hostilities, which evidently took him by surprise. It should 
be recollected, too, that the joint military occupation of the 
Danubian Princip: alities by the Russians, had been conceded 
to that power by the treaty of Adrianople, and more than 
one subsequent convention. Yet this occupation was made 
the basis of a declaration of war by the Sultan, and the inva- 
sion of the Crimea, by the Allied powers. It will aid us, too, 
in forming a mere correct view of the present position of the 
Czar, and to decide whether he merits the imputations of treach- 
ery and want of faith so liberally bestowed on him by the British 
and French press, if we call to our recollection the notorious 
fact, that when the ministers of Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
France, and England had agreed on a basis for adjusting all 
difficulties between the different parties, including T urkey, the 
Czar promptly acceded to the terms of their joint- note, while the 
Sultan, instigated by the British ambassador, Lord" Seamer 
answered by a declaration of war against Russia. Wel | might 
the Czar complain that there were “two British Cabinets—one 
at London, the other at Constantinople. Who, then, are the 
aggressors in this war—the Czar, or the Sultan and his protec- 
tors? 

As to that insatiable ambition of which the Emperor Nicho- 
las is accused, to us it seems nothing more thanzadopting and 
prosecuting a system of policy which, if successfully accom- 
plished, will greatly contribute to the prosperity of the people 
he governs; and, in our opinion, this is one of the great objects 
of every wise ruler, and every good government. We despise 

“solidarity” from our souls, and are not among those who 
believe in the “ community of nations,” or in the “possibility o of 
combining their conflicting interests in one great common bond 
of union; nor are we disciples of the great apostle of the 
“higher law,” who, while prating about the ‘ general welfare 
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of the entire human race,” and the community of interests 
which should unite them all in one great family, is pursuing a 
course which directly tends to dissolve all the fraternal bonds 
that link his countrymen together, and sever the Union into 
fragments. We believe that the first duty of a citizen, or a sove- 
reign is to his country, and that though neither may violate 
the obligations of justice towards other nations, both should 
invariably incline towards their own. The soil of their country 
is their parent, to whom they owe the love and obedience of 
children. Community can not exist among nations. The dis- 
persion at the Tower of Babel was a penalty for the presump- 
tion of mankind, and we see no reason to believe they will 
ever be united again. 

The policy of the Czar is that of Russia. It is not the result 
of a craving and senseless ambition for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, but of a proper regard to the great interests of the sixty 
millions of people he governs. It is emphatically a national 
policy based on uachangeable principles. It commenced with 
Peter the Great, whom it is no disgrace to imitate, at least in his 
public acts, and has been handed down as an heir-loom to all 
his suecessors. The Emperor Nicholas is acting in accordance 
with a great national sentiment, of which he is the organ and 
expositor. Whatever may be his ulterior views, it can not be 
denied that in all his late treaties with the Ottoman Porte, he 
has shown himself the friend and protector of the religion and 
rights of a race of millions of Christians, subjected for a period 
of five hundred years to the intolerable sway of a relentless, 
bigoted despotism which, not content with depriving them of 
every vestige of civil and religious rights, degraded them below 
the level of humanity, and called them “Christian dogs.” 

Despotic as is the Czar, he can not justly be called a tyrant, 
nor can he be accused of being the oppressor of his subjects. 
On the contrary, there is not among all his cotemporaries a 
monarch so fully and entirely possessed of the affections of 
his people. He is the great patriarch of his innumerable tribe. 
They look to him as a parent, and we have, every day, proofs 
that they stand ready to offer up their lives in his service. 
Their loyalty to his person is identified with their patriotism, 
and the love of their country inseparably intertwined with their 
devotion to the Ozar. Ifthe people of Russia are slaves, they 
are voluntary slaves, and adore their master. If they are con- 
tent to be slaves, let them be slaves. It is no business of ours. 
The Czar does not reign over us, nor is there any reason to 
believe he will ever aspire to that distinction. For ourselves. 
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we frankly confess our sympathies as between himself and Eng- 
land and France, are all on the side of Russia. With respect 
to the Osmanlis, it is becoming every day more evident they 
are between hawk and buzzard, and that whatever may be the 
result of their present contest, their empire is doomed. The 
attempt to sustain it is like that of upholding a falling moun- 
tain. It must fall in spite of every effort, and it will be well 
if, in falling, it does not crush all beneath its ponderous ruins. 
And let it fall. For centuries it has been the oppressor of 
the East, the insuperable obstacle to the regeneration of Asia, 
if it is ever to be regenerated. Every dog has his day, and so 
has every nation. They must all take their turn. They 
“come like shadows, so depart,” and if they continue to exist 
at all, it is only in the legends of tradition or the romance of 
history. Some last longer than others; but as sure as fate, 
they all die the death of sinners. The oppressors become in 
turn the oppressed ; and the decree of Providence is thus vin- 
dicated in visiting the sins of the father on his posterity even 
unto the third and fourth generation. This awful and impress- 
ive truth has been exemplified in the history of nations from 
time immemorial. As the Osmanlis say, “ It is Kismet”—des- 
tiny. In other words, itis the will of God, that the corruptions, 
crimes, and follies of nations should be punished by their final 
overthrow. But however this may be, if justice is due even to 
an enemy, we should at least accord it to a friend. The Czar 
now stands in that position towards the United States, and is 
associated with them, not only as presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to the great scheme of the entente cordvale for regulating 
the balance of power in the new as well as the old world, but 
as a party with them in maintaining the rights of neutrals, and 
the freedom of the seas. Let not then the people of the United 
States become the dupes of a foreign influence, reinforced by 
the Anglo-American press, and join in the hue and cry against 
Nicholas of Russia. ; 
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RAMBLES AND RECREATIONS IN 
SOUTHERN MEXICO. 


CHAPTER L—GOLDEN DREAMS. 


A VAGABOND tradition had reached the “ white settlements,” 

in one of our Southern States, that in a certain remote province 
of Mexico, treasures abounded that would load aship. The 
quantities of gold and silver and jewels of price that were 
supposed to be entombed there in out-of-the-way receptacles, 
and to lie vagrant in water-courses and babbling streamlets, 
were estimated as sufficient to make the fortunes of any num- 
ber of adventurers who might possess sufficient enterprise to 
go in search of them. 
« There were found those who had the faculty of hope in suf- 
ficient development, and that of discretion correspondingly 
depressed, to undertake a wild expedition in search of the 
treasures of which so much had thus been heard and vaunted. 
The sequel to the expedition, in consequence undertaken, will 
be found in these rambling recreations. 

How the idea got out that so much lucre was scattered about 
in the wilds of that far-off Aztec territory, and buried under 
the mountains, people may naturally inquire, without incurring 
the suspicion of overcharged curiosity. We will enlighten 
them. 

An ancient Mexican—a biped venerable for years and redo- 
lent of the fumes of a much-cherished weed—had wandered 
out to the “white settlements,” in the Southern State afore- 
said, and in doing so encountered us, who were afterwards to 
become his companions in this second Argonautic expedition 
in search of one golden fleece. 


He was a garrulous old Aztec—that ancient wanderer—and 
delighted to hear the twang of his own peculiar larynx. The 
marvels he related fell like fairy tales on our maiden ima- 
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ginations, and the idea among us grew prevalent as black- 
berries, that in Mexico, of all other countries, gold and 
diamonds were to be shoveled up from the beds of streams 
after the manner of gravel. To his splendid romancing we 
listened with as willing ears as ever the love-lorn queen of 
Carthage to the seductive wooing of old Anchises’ son. 

Our Mexican adventurer, pats Indian and part Spaniard, 
sported the name of Don Mariana. The term “Don” in 
Mexico is a title of distinction, originally applicable to the 
nobility only, but now, like our designation “ gentleman,” con- 
ceded to every individual in whiskers and boots, highwayman 
or what-not, who can afford clean linen. 

Don Mariana, then, was our wanderer called, although this, 
his prefix of nobility, gave no hint to those initiated into the de- 
tails of Mexican courtesy, whether his character was that of 
priest, cavallero, or brigand ! 

Every body in the “settlements” was delighted with the 
“Don,” not more for his dashing style of dress and manner, 
than his sonorous vocalization of that bastard Castilian, pecu- 
liar to Mexico. 

People thereabout, and for twenty miles around, would have 
made greater sacrifices to have a look at the strange Mexican, 
than to see the very best circus or animal-show that ever came 
along. 

Don Mariana was our ideal of magnificent manhood, and 
took captive our willing ears by the tales he told of stirring 
adventures in his home of cataracts and mountains. Marvel- 
ous were the stories he related of fortunes made on numerous 
fine mornings by lucky individuals stumbling unaware over 
heaps of virgin treasure. 

A legend which the Don delighted to dwell upon was of 
some nameless Blue Beard, who flourished in southern seas, 
time long ago, when his grand-sires were boys. His knowledge 
of this famous ‘buccaneer was derived, he said, from certain 
manuscripts dug up from among the archives of an ancient 
church, situate on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Now, the 
legend was a long one, about this nameless buccaneer having 
pirated upon many seas, robbing numerous people, who “go 
down to the sea in ships,” of much gold and silver. It was 
related that all this treasure had been buried on a certain 
mountain—treasure, that in the aggregate amounted to sixty 
millions of money, all in gold, silver, and jewels! And this 
was the feature of Don Mariana’s tradition that first awakened 
our interest. 
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To resurrect this shining deposit of the circulating medium, 
was the unanimous resolve of half a score of us, and Don 
Mariana was the man who was to lead us on to the realization 
of our golden hopes. 

Should we fail in laying the clutch of coyetousness on this 
glittering waz/, an alternative hope was held out in the many 
streams rippling over golden sands which abounded in the magic 
land of our destination, and in the fortunes prospectively to be 
dug out of mountains fat with inexhaustible placers. 

With this magnificent prospect of an almost fabulous 
amount of lucre, there was not one of the half-score compris- 
ing our adventurous party who would have felt more prospect- 
ively enriched in deducing his lineage from ancient Croesus. 

A few weeks of preparation found us with every appoint- 
ment essential to our hazardous expedition, on board as tight 
a little craft as ever breasted the billows, and dashing before a 
wholesale breeze out of the Bay of Challeur. 

Our ordnance department comprised double-barreled guns, 
(genuine “ Joe Manton’s,”) several rifles, good to pick out the 
eve of a Canary-bird at any named distance; sundry “ six- 
shooters, (not horse-pistols, but Colt’s,) hunting-knives, one to 
a man, tomahawks for making way through tangled brush- 
wood, spades and pick-axes for excavatory purposes, and every 
appliance for st it in the bush. 

Ve were a little army, ten of us; with Don Mariana for our 
guide, making eleven. Our chief-elect was one Jakeaz, a Ger- 
man adventurer, who had served in the wars, and was there- 
fore supposed to be equal to any sort of emergency. The 
office of surveyor-general and geologist was confided to another 
of this Scandinavian breed, who rejoiced in the cognomen 
of Nom Skol. 

Nom Skol had provided himself with certain divining-rods 
for the discovery of metallic leads; but these, on consultation, 
we threw overboard, much to the discomfiture of unresisting 
science. The remainder of our party we may take occasion to 
introduce as we revel retrospectively over the magnificent 
scenes that yet lay before us. 

With the advantages of a fresh breeze and a smooth sea, 
good speed was made, and on the sixth day, the blue peaks of 
the Cordilleras loomed up to the view on the western sky. 

To neophytes like us, who, saving our pilot, Don Mariana, 
had never before looked upon an elevation higher than the 
steeple of our village church, the aspect of these mountains 
was startling to a degree. Jakeaz and Nom Skol, alone of our 
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party, were unmoved by the prospect. Peak upon peak cut 
sharply on the sky, and as we sped down the coast, they 
seemed to march rearward like a grand procession of giants. 
Anon, as we neared the coast, a solitary snow peak elevated 
its fleecy head far into the blue concave, like a flag of welcome 
to our adventurous barque. This was the cone of Orizaba, and 
though overtopping Mount Blanc full many a rood, Nom Skol 
and Jakeaz were unanimous in the opinion that, compared to 
the mountains in Germany, it was a mere mole-hill. 

Further south the blue summit of San Martin limited the 
view. ‘To our inexperienced vision, the haven of our golden 
prospects was now all but reached. For the base of the moun- 
tains seemed to extend almost to the water’s edge, and we had 
no thought but to go boldly on shore and to ascend the lofty 
heights that here seemed accessible by an hour’s march. But 
we had taken no thought of the enchantment that distance 
lends to the mountains’ ruggedness, nor had we calculated the 
deep ravines, the tangled brush-wood, nor the foaming torrents, 
all hidden then to our distant vision, and which it would be 
our fate to encounter in ascending those rueful steeps. Don 
Mariana, however, knew better than we, and checked our 
ardor not little by informing us that we had yet a land-journey 
of several days in prospect, before reaching the base of the 
mountains, and even then, the best part of a week would have to 
be consumed in their ascent. How we anathematized the Don 
for this unwelcome intelligence was a marvel to hear. The 
swearing of the ‘armies in Flanders” was as prayer and 
hosannas to the imprecations then and there heaped upon the 
swarthy Mexican. Nothing discouraged, nevertheless, we made 
- our minds to the utmost, and reclining on the deck of our 
flying craft, delivered ourselves over to the enjoyment of the 
enchanting scene and to the infatuation of golden dreams. In 
an hour we were anchored in the “River of Flags.” There- 
upon arose Jakeaz, our chief, and announced that we had 
reached the land of promise—even the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
on the southern boundary of that Mexico, of which famed 
Tenochtitlan was erst the glory and the pride. Lifting up our 
hands, we rejoiced! 


CHAPTER IL—JOURNALIZING. 


DISEMBARKING here, the writer of the present scrud in the 
vapacity of self-constituted historian of this, our expedition, 
undertakes journalizing. By way of giving us a foretaste of 
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Mexican hospitality, our little craft is seized by certain officials 

of the Re venue, for venturing into a harbor that is not a port 
of entry! Pleasant to be sure, to see our gay little vessel 
stripped of her apparel and furniture, and tied up to the shore, 
ignominiously, like a culprit as it were! We have violated an 
edict of omnipotent Mexico, by entering a port legally closed, 
and be the eres quences on our own heads! Like Cortes, who 
burned his ships on landing on the same inhospitable shore, 
we have no alternative now but to march to conquest or de- 
struction. re for us that the minions of the Custom- 
House robbed us not also of our edged-tools and shooting- 
irons—of our peas and pork! But that were a feat of some 
valor to have compassed ; for gun-shot wounds might have fol- 
lowed, and Me xicans take small delight in the sniff of “ yil- 
lainous salpetre.” 

Dismissing vain regrets for the deprivation of our vessel, and 
leaving the chances of returning home to the good luck that 
may turn up, we betake ourselves to preparation for inland 
explorations. Jakeaz proposes a compromise for the recovery 
of our vessel, but Nom Skol very pertinently suggests, 
“Where are the necessary funds to come from?” The conse- 
quence e this doubt, so expressed, is that Nom Skol rises very 
perceptibly in the estimation of all, save Jakeaz, who, on the 
contr ry, loses caste in like proportion. 

March! is the word. Bundling up our properties, we de- 
part from the vicinity of the long-f familiar se a, aad forget, amid 
the rustling of forest leaves, the hum of the breakers hymning 
their eternal anthem i 

March! and on the summit of a craggy steep we pitch out 
tents before nightfall closes. Around us are greater and lesser 
eminences jutting out from the Cordillera range of mountains. 
These hills are covered with a thick evergreen growth of oak, 
acacia, cedar, mahogany, and numerous nameless timbers, 
interspersed with patches of heath, prairie, and jungle. T he 
valleys repose in an ever-during shadow of forest and vine. 
Springs burst ve from hea A eminence, and find their way 
over flashing pebbles with babbling voice to the larger events 
below. Jakeaz is of opinion that this is the famed Arcadia, of 
which poets of old sang so mellifluously ; while Nom Skol, with 
marvelous simplicity, suggests that it may more prope tly be 
styled the “ paradise of vermin !” Sapient Nom Skol, to what 
other conclusion could you arrive, with the lights before 
you! For live we as long as one of the patriarchs, we shall 
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not fail to remember how, with many a hearty curse, we en- 
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' 
counter the onslaughts of myriad insects, buzzing, swarn 
on oa = 
stinging through the long, vexed inna the day! Ey 
>a] . roy 1" 
touch of their envenomed stings brings blood. They light o1 


the hands, and fly into the eyes, and hum about 
From early dawn till sunset there is no rest from their attacks 
Wherever they bite, bloody biotches are formed, large as 1 
heads of p ins, ‘and remain, as the natives inform us, unsight] 
and itching wounds from week to week. Sometimes t! 
stings produce festering sores, giving to the skin the sam 
appearance as ths at produc e cd by smé ill- ~pox. 

(Jakeaz, by the bye, now repents that he ever compared suel 
a country to Arcadi: 1, and looks with somewhat more of favo1 

1 Nom Skol, whom he begins now to —— ai iS an oracle. 

"No rest from early sun-light until Old Night spreads h 
black curtain on all around. And what then? The battalio: 
oe all day long have ~ up against us their incessant 

acks _regardless of the barricades of boots or wneeone: 
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tire for the night, only to be succeeded by millions of 
quiton that ply their busy bills and annoy by their etern: 
hum until the dawn. Such is the incessant buzzing, biting 


and stinging of these winged abominations, that it is impossibl 
to rest or to perform at ease any manual labor, without wear- 
ing gloves. Having none of this essential article, and being 
unable to buy them at any price—in order to wr ite our daily 
journal—ingenuity is put to the rack, and we wrap our left 
hands in the remnant of a handkerchief, whilst, with a native 
segar, we puff away at the winged devils and drive them off 
our right! Smoking, in consequence, is a necessity, and 
ck lightfully fragant is the native weed that ministers to th 
habit. The indulgence is supporte d at a trifling expense, inas- 
much as the culture of “the weed” is forbidden, and it can not 
ye sold in open market, where competition would enhance its 
price. 

On many of the mimic mountains around us are perched, 
in shadowy seclusion, solitary ranchos, each ayy any by 
half-score or so of aborigines and Salvagi-men; lazy, loung- 
ing Aztecs, with bare, brown limbs; females tl hat have nev 
felt the glow of a brush or the titillation of a comb, and Prop. 
like muchacos, running, leaping, and dashing about among the 
arches of the ove rerowth, down into the valleys, and over th: 
hills. 

The bodies of the juvenile portion of the inhabitants are 
strangers to raiment. Jakeaz argues that, as they are born 
without a shirt, nudity is their most natural state; and in thi 
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he is borne out by Nom Skol, who contends that their naked- 
ness favors the operation of scratching, an exercise much cul- 
tivated in this paradise of flies, gnats, ticks, and Egyptian 
plagues. 

Truly primitive in their manner of dress are the fair signor- 
itas, who daily visit our camp. Their long, braided hair is in 
sooth their chief ornament, and without it they would cut 
a nude figure verily! This they wear braided and tucked up 
by a comb of tortoise-shell, often rimmed with gold; and the 
hollow space thus formed ox the top of the head, serves with 
the sex as a receptacle for segars—for this luxury all indulge 
in, women and maidens, old men and boys. The young girls, 
in common with the matrons, have their bosoms bare to the mid- 
dle, and from the waist downward they sport a tunic of white 
or colored cotton, of little greater amplitude than the primitive 
tig-leaf we read of in the story of mother Eve. But as they 
know not of their nakedness, (such is the force of example,) 
neither are they ashamed. <A few strings of beads usually 
complete their costume, and with feet guiltless of slippers, and 
never a stocking, the native belle bears herself with the same 
hauteur, in her sphere, as the most bedizzened she, decked in 
all the pomp of jewels and gold. 

Not less notable are the costumes of the men. They, the 
more favored classes, wear trowsers of a flowing fashion, with 
buttons to the knees. These are of linen, or more frequently 
of the tanned cuticle of some brutish beast slain in the chase, 
and thus worn (the skin, not the beast) as a trophy by the 
iucky vanquisher. The aristocratic classes not unfrequently 
indulge in the vanity of a shirt, and this garment, usually of 
the finest linen, is kept studiously clean, and reserved for fiestas, 
(feast days,) and for occasions of state. A hat, or sombrero, 
about three feet broad, completes their making up. The can- 
atlle, however—those comprising the great unwashed majority, 
consider themselves in full dress when adorned with a red rag, 
four inches in breadth, around their middles, a feather stuck 
in the top of their heads, and a pair of spurs on their heels. 
These peculiarities are not common, however, in all parts of 
the country, for in many localities more gentle customs prevail. 
Further in the interior we learn that the inhabitants are civil- 
ized and eminently hospitable. Nom Skol is of opinion that 
this their bettersocial condition is due to the fact that they have 
been, as yet, uncontaminated by contact with Saxons and 
French. 

Kvery aboriginal here, whether man or boy, wears a machete, 
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a handle of horn or wood: 
cleave, or cut, 
is the never- 
and, in many 


a long and very broad sword, with « 
and it is surprising with what deictoniie they 
with this formidable instrument. The mach 
failing companion of all ages of masculinity; 
1 we witnessed, it seemed the principal object, 
he attachment. It is used as an instrument for 
ef, an axe for cutting se ig a knife for eating, 
of defense against the many ferocious wild 
he Indian women are of ene 
not angelic, but of that fervid 
flesh and ble ! 


instances whicl 
and its bearer t 
butchering be 
and as a we: a 
beasts that inhabit here. 
tature and pleasant lel 
and inviting cast that incline male mo rtals of 
to forsweé wr C eliba Cy 
Those of Sp: nish origin have dark and swimmingly lustr 

eyes, and a certain fascination of manner that would 


“ Shake the sain hip of an anchorite. 


all much inclined to intrigue, al d the higher el sses 
n fed to a comfortable embonpot 
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They are 
particularly, who have be¢ 
on their fav rite /ryoles, are 
pippins ! 

The Indian rae) in sewing, use a double thread. The 
y passing the thre wa over the 
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needle is threaded |} 
process highly ieebia by _ contempt 
ings, and with this kind of leverage the 6 ess is CO! 


accomplished. 

The natives of this region have few traditions, and, with 
the most industrious inqu ITy, we f 
pe ple they are de scend dd. 

Our chief, Jakeaz, informs us that the “ River of Flags,” in 
is named on the map the Hu azacualec IS, 
be a. 
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are unable to learn from wha 


which we anchored, 
from an Indian de ‘ity, who makes his lair in its pelluc id 


He is the god that preside s over showers, is this Huazacua 
him to- night for a too copious 


and we have to anathemati: 
flow of his moist lubospualine the rain pours in sluices, and the 


rivulets from the mountains come roaring down. 
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CHAPTER II.—PRAIRIE AND FOREST. 
Strike we our tents on the coming morrow, and prepare to 
penetrate into “ the bowels of the land!” But no toiling nov 
on weary feet over rugged pathways. No scrambling through 
thickets of tangled underwood, nor pricking of the flesh with 
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rns that beset us; for lo! from the top of yon high emi- 
] > . z *-* 
e stretches away a verdant sea of waving prairie, gemm 
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h countless wild flowers. It is as if an ocean covered with 
zorgeous sea-planis, rich with floral treasures, had become 


iddenly solidified, to stand a thing of beauty, perishabl 
ver! On the one hand, the view is limited bv the blue 
mit of the Sierra San Martin: while on the other, the 


rs of the far-off Mexican Gulf loom darkly 
x0! San Martin, standing up there in the blue distance, giant 
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plunge among hills, covered with timber, that a bird can scarce 
fly through. Here are crystal fountains, bursting from amid 
rocks, and running in silver threads hither and yonder. These 
lovely rivulets, « coursing over shining sands, and filled with 
strange fish with ornate scales, gli ding as in mid air. Up 
among the branches birds are trilling joyfully. There is the 
Royal Pheasant, (Fisan rial,) brilliant in plumage, large as a 
turkey-cock, and fatter than Falstaff with all his “sack an 
sugar.” Prominent too, and of most au lible voice, though 
with note not mellifluous, is the “‘Toocan,” a bird with : 
golden crest and a huge bill like a tailor’s | siieaie and ‘* for- 
nenst” him, ‘on a swinging limb,” winking at us, a bird of 
our own christening—the “W un-caut”—a strange warbler with 
scarce any bill at all. 

Flocks of a game bird, called from its peculiar note th 
“Chick-a-lacca,” hover on the branches and fall, many of them, 
bleeding sacrifices before our deat h-dealing double-barrels. 
Good spoil for the spit is the Chic] -a-| lacea, and revelling with 

1] 


ravenous appetite on his luscious juices, we could wish that 
he were a very condor in proportions, as in-delicacy of taste 
he surpasses all of the feathered tribe. 


The Ouacamayo, in flocks, wheels and screams around us. 
He is a fine fat bird, with gorg' ous plumage, a Roman nose 
and a tail of singular longitude. The Rumty-feuzel abounds 
here: a bird 5 mate to suppose ej to be fabulous, that sticks his 
bill in the ground and whistles through his spurs. It may 
y to state ‘that our knowledge of this rare biped 
lerived from hearsay. 

Along the banks of streams and wading in lagoons, appear 
flocks of blue, black, and iris-plumed cranes—long-legged, long 
bellied, and leaner than the lean kine of Pharaoh—of Pharaoh 
the slaughterer of two-year-old boys. Dueks abound, and 
pigeons in clouds paroqu tS, brant, Swans, qu iil, wood-cock, 
snipe, swarms of water-fowl, vultures th ht 1 
and buzzards, more than would patch black Erebus a mile. 

Strange animals are encountered in droves. There ar 
horses in droves, flying over plains with the fleetn of th 
wind; jackasses and jackassees, cattle in herds, roaming unmas 
tered over perennial meadows, and bulls huge as the famed 
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Ay the animals fre nature are the armadillo, whic} 
Nom Skol desiguates as “a highland fish that never goes into 
the water,” armed 
crocodile, and admirable picking for the mess-chest. Leopards 
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there are too, starry as the brow of night, that shriek under 
windows and frighten juveniles ; wolves, and not a sheep for 
their shambles, howling in the jungles—all night howling! 
Otters, fine for fur, are found i in sae swimming in shoals 
raccoons with a sombre look, and ichneumons with smellers 
immense in longitude, devoted, body and bones, to an appetite 
for ants. Found skipping in many places is the kangaroo, 
described by the menagerie-man as a beast of surpassing agilivy, 
that jumps eighteen feet up a tree ad twice that distance 
down. 

And again, there is the monkey, ven to strange antics, and 
with a tail like a wagon- whip; and the ribbed-nos ae baboon, 
that, according to the showman, climbs the cocoa-nut trees, 
and in indulging in certain antics “very reasonably accounts 
for the milk in the cocoa-nut !” 

Out of the prairie and deeper into the forest. Strange trees 
abound of countless varieties. The mahogany grows to an 
immense size; and rose-wood, cedar, am, and the umbrage- 
ous oak branch out in immense and shady circumference. 
Fine and otherwise costly woods are here a drug, oa even the 
poor ranchero constructs his squalid cabin of richest mahogany. 
A great waste of the raw material, by the bye, suggests ow 
chief Jac +keaz, seconded by his echo, Herr — Skol. 


Far into the hills, a good day’s jow , behold a ruin! 
Entering, we explore it with much of a os of Dr. 
Dryasdust of old. It is a subterraneous tenement, ec: ese tar 


and dark. ‘The entrance is choked up by brush and bi ambles, 

and fragments of broken masonry of antique design. The 

door-way is spant _ by a broken arch, and fallen into the ves- 

tibule is a stone slab, having on it a figure with a skeleton 

head, and a bony hs ind hok ding a bow, with an arrow transfix- 

| ing a human heart! Within, and at 'the further extremi ity of 

the main hall, is an altar of stone surmounted rd igures hold- 

ing in their hands winged serpents, with human heads and 

tails of dragons. Over the centre of the hall is the figure of a 

satyr oe horribly, and in the act of driving a stake 

through the body of an infant, whilst the mother, with piteous 

visage, implores mercy vainly ; and outre figures with torches 

attend, ready for the sacrifice—all in stone. An eye above, 

done in paint and surrounded by a cloud, glares te rribly on 
the orgies—representing some blood-loving, unpropitious deit 

Below, and at the base of an altar, is a skull and ¢ foals, 

a pair of scales, an axe, links of a chain, a compass and a 

square, and a thread—which three female figures, hideous to 
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behold, guard and threaten to sever with drawn blades. All 
this in rudest paint, with a belt of clouds surrounding and 
throwing a mist over the whole. 

Further along and deeper into the gloom! Loud ring the 
startled echoes! An owl that has made his nest high up in 
the arches, hoots mournfully and flaps his lazy wings, that 
vive forth a sound like the rush of disprisoned winds! 

Further along and deeper into the gloom, and lo! a hall, 
ascended to by steps of stone, darker and gloomier and more 
solemn than the first! On the floor are skeletons grim of 
mnumbered human sacrifices. On the dank pavement human 
bones, with huge blocks of stone laid upon them, as if upon 
human bodies we ights had been laid, and vse - y had died. 
Further along, bones of the human frame sticki in the stone, 
where they had been built into the granite walls, like Ariel in 
heart of oak, ar there had lingered, pin , agonized, and 
lied ! 

Further along, the figure of a sphere, representing the earth, 
and painted on one side to represent land and on the othe 
water, with figures drawn on it of owtre shapes. Near the 
whole, and bending solemnly, is the statue of an old man witl 
bare crown and flowing beard—weeping, weeping, sorely wee P 
ing ! Weeping for the world seems the ol 1 rock-ma “s father 

And so wonders accumulate, and night deepening around 
is, we return to the upper air to bivouac by the light of blaz 
ng fires. 

We sleep with Methusaleh, for our canopy is the heavens 
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PRAGMATA—Continued. 


CANTO THIED. 


We must love something. If we can not love 

I'he wholesome and the holy, none the less 

Must the soul slake its thirst. If water fail it, 

The passion of the moment lifts a cup 

Steaming with fever. The hot draught seems fresh, 
And the soul drinks. Without it, it must die. 

The want of love was big within the boby— 

{Tis heart was sick with it—yet could not touch 
The waters where the soul might drink and quicken 
The love whose taste is health—the faith whose strength 
Stands in the stead of the teacher, suffering— 

The deep belief in truth, and purity, 

And tenderness, and in that mystic life 

Whose double pulses keep a single time, 

Imperfect embiem of an unity 

More holy and complete—the purest type 

Of that pervading love which blends the flower 
And star, the sun and cloud, the earth and wave, 
And space and time, and al! that they contain 

Of good and evil inte one glad whole- 

Were hidden from him by the worldlier will 
Which darkened them iike swampy mists sent up 


By the fat earth athwart a summer sky. 


The tapers sparkled in the sconces. Light 
Flashed from the diamonds upon beauty’s brow, 
And played on glancing neck and ivory shoulder, 


Sailing like swans amid the circling music 
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Which tuned it to their passage. Here the gir! 
Bent blushing, as her fingers pressed the arm 
Of some young flatterer whom the idle hour 
Warmed into all but love ;.and here the dame, 
Whose preservation laughed at two-score years, 
Tried her dark eyes on twenty’s idle heart ; 
And here the mother trotted out the daughter 
Before an elder son—a skillful jockey, 

Bringing her paces out; while here a tongue 


Which might have charmed a world—had he who owned i 


Known how to use it—dealt in trope, and jest, 
And trite philosophy, and witty scandal, 

Hired by applause and flattery for the night. 
Dazzling was all, but hollow. Paint and yarnisl 
Upon a rottenness—a whitened tomb, 

In which corruption, draped and garlanded 

[nto the look of health, held hectic revel. 


Among the others was the boy; his eye 
Dilating as it wandered round the room, 
In feverish search of pleasure; his hot lip 
Jerking bright nothings out from time to time— 
The glittering bubbles which a lazy brain 
Throws off instead of thoughts. His tongue brake off—~— 
None asked him why. Such things are tricks of trade, 
Accepted, although seen through. He was lost 
In sudden dream. His wandering will was wrapt 
In that abstraction, whose internal power 
Compels the impalpable glory—robe divine! 
So rarely worn in substance, though in seeming, 
So stale a cheat? Not he. He may have dallied 
With trifles, tampered with the strength he should 
Have put to healthy use, and turned, unread, 
The page on which the mystery is written— 
That endless volume of the Truth, that asks 
The practised muscle of a tireless toil 
To solve its secrets—Life. But not, as yet 
Have his contracting instincts settled down, 
Into the wisdom of the charlatan— 
Not yet, all learnt his part in the great faree— 
Deluded only, not corrupted yet. 


He has beheld the thing his soul had needed 
{nd as he saw it, every separate sense 
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Had sickened into faintness. She sate apart, 

And looked upon the dancers. Near her, bent 

A beardless trifler, buzzing gentle words 

Into her ear; and sometimes she replied, 

And sometimes not, but with a listless gesture 

Made mute assent. Upon her marble cheek 

Youth flushed not, nor was painted. The clear hazel 
Of her large eye, was as a silent lake 

In the heart of a mountain the winds visit not. 

One longing look the boy plunged into it, 

Searching its depths—as of a memory 

Suddenly waking, or a dim denise 

Struggling into conception, which would probe 
Their slumbering secrets. It chanced her look met his, 
And as it did so, his sight staggered back, 

Blinded and drunken, With parting word to none, 
He turned him from her, and went slowly home. 


They met. How, where, or when, needs not to tell. 
They mixed in the same world, and so they met. 
They met again, and weeks passed by and found 
The dreamer at her house a guest; and weeks 
Were added to these, and found him daily there. 

The standers-by looked at his love, and laughed. 


Some thought she fooled him. Others thought the husband 


The fool; and both were wrong. He only used him. 
Traders in life have uses for all men; 

And pen-craft, most of all, has ready uses 

To which the worldly-wise may put its master. 


She—well, perhaps she loved him. Why repeat 
The tale, that is so old, and yet so new, 

Of an unhallowed passion ; the stale story, 
Which has as many owners as the wind 

Points of the compass; the madness that so many 
Have share in, although each one thinks the pang 
His own more special curse? So, if they can, 

Let them believe and suffer. The losing gamester 
May die or cure, but he who stakes false counters 
Upon the chances of the game, when hearts 

Are thrown for, rises, even if he wins, 

Corrupting and corrupted to the core. 


He spake to her, and she had loved before 
Whom she should not have loved, and so she told him. 
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3ut still he spake, until her passion clung 

To one whose passion listened, yet could feel 

The wrong her husband loathed and yet endured, 
No sin against itself. The boy drank deep 

In that fierce joy, which, while it quenches thirst, 
Leaves the impurer habit of desire 

In him whos> varching throat it cools ; and still, 


He thirst: uike a newly-kindled flame, 
Love in }:.> soul broader and larger, ever 
Br ‘hat it fed on, grew.— lone with uim 


—— She worships, let her hear no othe tongue, 
—— And gaze upon and feel no eye but his. 

—— Oh! for some lonely home among the hills, 
—— Or in the desert, where the winds might be 
—— The only chorus to her trembling sighs. 

He listened to the burning words she sobbed 
Amongst her kisses. He already knew, 

Or, if he had not known, he learnt it now, 

The void his aimless toil had left within him ; 

For now his heart was full. So, at her word, 

He flung from him all youth had done—abjured 
The hopes which he had nursed—priced thought and word 
At market value only, aud reared up 

With his own hand, the hills, and made the desert, 
Which shut them out from others, of free will. 


The four far dwellers in the mountain-slopes, 
Where he had stolen the wild-nuts from the squirrels, 
And dreamt among the sheep-walks, heard the tale 
As the world told it. They knew nothing more 
Than that the boy had sinned. The father groaned, 
And with a quicker footstep trod the road 
Man never travels twice. The mother wept, 

Like Rachel for her children, for a time. 

The curate smiled less frequently, and knelt 
More often in the boy’s behalf, and sought 

A palliation even for the sin, 

In those occasional frailties, which at times 
Darkened across his own meek faith. The sister 
Dried her first tears, and was a human sunbeam, 
Lighting their woe with those warm smiles which cheat 
Frost to belief in summer; yet thinking still, 

In the unselfish silence of her sadness, 

It would not have been thus, had she been there. 
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Who knows? or who can say? Perchance her love 
Might have been staff of strength and rest, or not. 
Heaven’s ways of mercy are not ours. The strong 
In bone and nerve, go through a harder training 
Than feebler wills. The eternal destiny— 

Not that blind fate whose long-linked cause and effect 

Bewilder sophists, but the perfect sight 

Whose strength completes and fashions all—moulds these 

Like wax, and forges those as hammered steel, 

Each for his task. Nor are the heavy dint / 
And blow which give the last enduring temper, 

Less meant in kindliness, than the soft warmth 

Whi. %: kneads the former into shape and beauty— 

Each, a necessity, and each, a love. 


The twain—the guilty woman, and the boy 
Who shared her guilt—untired of their own world 
Of dream and fever, slumbered on. His joy 
Seemed a fruition. Life had now no more 
To learn or do. He sold his thoughts for bread— 
Old thoughts, which traders strip and then new plume 
For market~ ancient lies in modern dresses— 
Stale pilferings from the refuse thrown aside 
By the more earnest searcher after truth. 
He felt how poor such toil was, yet denied 
Its whole of degradation. He would not know 
That habit breeds the will. So, he loved on, 
Letting what might have blossomed, run to waste— 
Thinking the truth he threw into his crime 
Might make it pure, and dreaming not the one 
Must slay the other. Corruption or remorse, 
Twinned children of the strange and ill-starred union 
That weds their parents, are alike its fruit 
And death—its offspring and its poison. First, 
The woman woke, for she had sinned before, 
And woken up before, and so she fled 
To him she had abandoned. He forgave— 
Or said that he forgave. Wild weeks went by— 
A whirlwind of misery—storms of tears and curses— 
Impotent agonies—half-purposed death— 
But these endure not, and the boy awoke. 


The freshness of his life was withered out. 
He had lain down to slumber as a boy, 
And woke a man—harder, and more corrupt— 
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To wrestle with the woe he would have fled from, 
Could he have done so. He remembered now, 
Whom struggle, and success, and guilt forgot. 

His selfish sorrow sought the hearth his youth 
Had quitted, and believed partaken grief 

Might freshen yet. He had not been three days 
Amongst their loves and tears, than he read chidings 
In every wrinkle of his father’s age, 

And accusation on his mother’s pale 

And wasted cheek. Nay, in the curate’s words 
Of comfort, fancied a reproof more subtle 

Yet not less keen. Even, in his sister’s smile, 
Which looked up to his face, like some pale flower 
Asking a rainy sky to weep no more 

The heavy tears that droop and dew its beauty, 
He felt reproaches, and again he fled 

Into the world. Alone, the curate said, 


—— That he did well. That which had bruised, should heal 


The sister threw her in her mother’s arms, 
And, for the first time, all her grief found voice 
Amid her mother’s sobs. Her gentleness 

No more could play the comforter. The sire 
Said not one word, but laid him down and died 


CANTO FOURTH. 


Whom the world smites, had best not turn to smite, 
Unless he have good muscle, will of iron, 
And the enduring purpose which outlives 
Battle and blow. ‘To the upbraiding world 
The man returned reproaches. Had he not 
Replied in that fierce scorn which could not cringe, 
Although the wages of a supple back 
Had been an empire—a less jealous judgment 
Might have forgiven or have taken home 
The more corrupted man, to finish him 
In its own fashion. It was well for him, 
He was stiff in neck and loin and could not bend 
Some friends remained to him, and one of these, 
A more than precious friend—a man who bore 
The stamp and mint of nature’s royalty— 
\ heart all gold—a lip that was the same 
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Yesterday, as it is to-day, and will be 

When tested on the morrow—a shrewd brain 
Tempered by kindliness and labor. Had he 

Been more expansive in the form and manner 
Which crust the inner life, with outer shapes 

That are in part a lie, perchance his knowledge 
Might have compressed the teaching of long years 
Into a closer space. Unhappily, 

For the one at least, they learnt to know each other, 
Slowly. Those sympathies that knit the men / 
Who travel the same road, had not grown up 

In boyhood and companionship. The one 

Looked kindly on the errors of the other, 

And did him noble and self-denying service— 

All honest service is so. But, he needed 

That cheaper sympathy, whose words like straws 
Float on the hour. Not yet, his grief has learned 
The single self-sufficiency of strength. 


Among his friends was one—such rare exception 
To the uprightness of the intellect, 
As the world pets and slanders—a brilliancy, 
Whose wayward act made mockery of all 
Which intellect should honor. Truth and faith 
And toil, the three compelling keys which open 
The treasure-chests of life, were but as lies 
To his abnormal and eccentric will. 
He lived upon the world, not by it, taking 
That which he needed, where or when he chose it, 
With or without return—or love or glory— 
Raiment or food. The moral of his life 
Was the ill-comprehended text of the wise king— 


“The lily toils not, neither does she spin ; 


Yet is her clothing beautiful and gorgeous. 

And, shower and sunbeam feed her.” His fickle heart— 
Capricious as a woman’s sense, which earth 

Has tainted from its bias to the pure 

Into an empty lust—seized on a life 

Open to any teaching, from a lip 

That said it loved it. Weak of will, it heard, 

And liking the teacher, went and did like him. 


But that which was brilliant in the one, became 
A darkness in the other. Faithlessness 
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And Falsehood which were truths in this one’s nature— 
Consistencies that slay or heal, as mercy 

Or judgment choose, in the other were but lies; 
And lies, are lies because they do not last. 

Want of success—fruitless endeavor smote him. 
Before, there had been a sustaining power 

To hold him up—that inward trust in self, 

Which in his aimless toil or guilty passion 

Had not abandoned him: and, but for this, 

Long since had life upon the wayside cast him, 

To wither and to perish. But that trust 

Was banded with the avenging sorrows now— 

A curse and scourge. Its self-compelling judgment 
Gave edge and yenom to the bitter thoughts 
Which multiplied in him, like the sworded shapes 
That sprung from the sown dragons’ teeth. Soured heart 
Begat it biting words, and worldly friendships 
Shatter as readily as glass. The friend, 

An epicurean in his tastes, discovered 

That he had chosen ill; and from that hour 

“heir paths on earth diverged, no more to meet 
Unless in wrong and scorn. A chance sent out 
The man whom he had loved in sport, and quitted 
In a caprice, to wander. The same chance, 

If such are chances, left him penniless— 

An alien and a stranger, in a land 

Which did not know the tongue that was his bread 
How he existed, he scarce knew. He had none 
To speak with—none to listen to him—none- 
Except a single family, who were 

Aliens like him, and spake in the same tongue 


The eldest daughter—there were two—an angel 
In purity and pity, lulled his anguish, 
With the calm comfort of her holy eyes, 
‘To rest and brief oblivion. Not more fresh 
The sudden coolness of a summer eve 
Beside the Middle Sea, when sets the sun, 
To fever’s burning brow, than that short pause 
Of peace and calm. It came too soon. Not yet, 
he slackening sorrows tarry by the way 
For more than breathing. On his past, he traced 
ler image, picturing a new delight, 
As stormy and as sudden as the sin 
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Whose curse had darkened it. Upon the brink 
Of that engulfing habit, which destroys 

Body and soul, he tottered. Luckily— 
Perchance for both, for innocence is frail 

And pity ripens fast to more—the shadow 

Of her who was his-ruin, saved him here. 

He felt that he might love, and a remorse, 

As for a treachery, smote upon and drove him 
Forth like a stricken hound into the waste. 


On the Carpathian Hills, and in the steppes 
Of Hungary he wandered—mighty rocks, 
Bare as a frozen wave—corn-growing plains, 
O’er which, unless ’twixt seed and sickle-time 
The peasant and the peddler drive the cart— 
Oceans of mud in winter, where stray stems 
Stripped of their leaves are landmarks—after harvest, 
Deserts of sand and stubble, canopied 
By one unbroken gray or burning blue 
In wearisome alternation—heard around him, 
The wail of the serf whose sweat supplied the revel 
Of his far-distant master, or the shout 
Of the same drunken helot in the hour 
His revel stole from labor—saw the youth 
Of woman, a mere plaything for the lust 
Of those who owned her, and her middle age 
That of the beast of burden. Misery 
Might have convinced him of his father’s words ; 
But, here he saw the hard and horny hand 
Which drove the plough, a sign of degradation 
And not of honor, by the changeless years 
Bequeathed in sweat and shame, from sire to son. 





His sister wrote to him Come back to us. 
—— Why didst thou leave us? Dearest brother, come. 
— We are alone on earth, I and thy mother. 

He had no tears, nor fellowship for grief 

That was not his. To him, his sister’s words 

Were as dead cries that come up from the grave, 
Unanswered, save by terror. Suffering 

And self had rusted in the chord, the note 

Which should have spoken, and an agony 

Shrieked to the touch which should have woken love 
Within himself he lived—a single woe 
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Which was as many thoughts—one, yet a world, 
Where self, alone, itself was text and teacher. 


So, staff in hand—a pilgrim on the earth 
Knowing not why, yet, watching how he went, 
He wandered—counting every idle pulse, 
Keeping a curious day-book of desire 
And speculation, from which use may draw 
A future wisdom. Now, among the shrines 
In which the Christian art has stored its treasures, 
He strayed—now, brooded o’er the breathing stone, 
In whose all-earthly love a cruder fable 
Gropes for belief, or, on the darker shapes 
Of a Titanic chisel’s childlike creed, 
Whose toil was gray long time ere Homer sung. 
The same the sky, the same, the sun and earth 
Which were when these were wrought. Their beauty laug! 
At change of time and season. They are truths, 
Parts in the march of faith, and can not die. 
Toil has a secret only search can master. 
The only jewel labor digs from life, 
Is not the bead it hangs upon the brow. 
He felt it now, and sweeping fast and thick 
Along his memory, came the morning dreams 
And hopes of boyhood, like the broken rays 
From some half-clouded and uncertain light, 
And, then he grew aware of a strange longing 
Which yet was a content—a sudden sense, 
Whose very consciousness of life was joy, 
Although it had not learnt to see or hear. 


Now, he remembered him of goodly thoughts, 
The bloom on the green stems of buried wisdoms 
That root eternal beauty into death— 
Plucked by the hand of youth, and thrown aside 
In waste, as if they were not goodly things. 
Oftener than all, the text and parable 
Of that great Book, in which—as in the seas 
Whose bosoms lap the riches of the storms 
In their own pearl and coral—worldly knowledge 
And a diviner wisdom’s wealth are strewn 
In mingled heaps—came back—that simple Book 
In whose large depths strong brains, like lusty divers, 
May search, and brace their strength, while on the shore 
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Through the long crystal ripples, to his eye. 

And new-baptized to such bright memories 

By the same needs which sought them—loneliness 
And sorrow—did he feel, for the first time, 

That every separate splendor had its place, 

Like threaded jewels, on some hidden string 
Which blent their multiple loveliness in one. 


he child may count the treasures which they lift 


With this conviction, came a calm regret 
Not all unkin to joy. He had but read, 
As idle boys lie in the sun, and bask ; 
Or toiled like children at the walls of sand 
Which the next wind will strew. He did not grieve 
For his sand-palaces and broken day-dreams. 
The will and toil were in themselves no shame. 
And tears, for wasted hours, will never use 
Those that remain. He had been right, who said 
That which had bruised should heal him. He himself 
Had been the wound. Himself must be the cure. 
Strength cometh from within—not from without ; 
Save in the way of fit and wholesome food, 
Chosen by that self-knowledge which is ever 
In him who dares to look on it. The soul 
Is never pure, It can but purify, 
And that, alone, by small and slow degrees 
Towards perfection—cleansing yet not clean 





For perfect cleanliness of soul is—God. 


CANTO FIFTH. 


When comes the morning of that mighty day 
he eye will faint in searching—the great dawn, 
Kissed by whose lips of light, the shapeless question 
Of the long night, grows into shape and line ? 
Too often, with the hour whose silent hand 
Looses the latch that opens on the tomb- 
The End-all or the Learn-all—either way 
Perception or Absorption—travail-pang 
To a comprehension so complete and full, 
It loses separate sense of separate fact, 


Containing all, or the scarce-conscious plung: 
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[nto an ignorant identity, 

Which in itself is all. Imperfect hope ! 

Let not thy promise linger by the way ; 
Marvellous sunbreak! let thy wisdom quicken, 
Before it be too late, the eager eyes 

That lift them to the scattered lights which sow 
The night with splendors, like a coming day 
Whose herald flashes glitter in its van 

On the far spear-points of some distant host. 
Haply, even yet his soul may tire with gazing, 
Or lay it down to sleep, full-fed and drunken, 
With one fond look on that embattled beauty. 
Up, at thy post! Who would see more, must gaze— 
Beholder, asker, tireless searcher, ever. 

The ladder he would mount who scales the skie 
Is endless, though each step may be an end. 


Under the ancient memories, which fell 
Upon his spirit in a golden rain, 
Glancing and glittering like the falling stars 
Of a September midnight, rose a hope 
Out of commencing knowledge; the desire 
For one of those undying names which glow 
In beacon-glory through all life and time, 
Eternal landmarks—no frail fame, the child 
Of the moment and the chance—no fading thing, 
The sunbeam looks on but to shrivel up ; 
But such as forges into change itself 
Links, Titan hands would tear in vain asunder, 
Strong in the will, his yearning thoughts brake out 





Into spontaneous song, and he believed 

In that he did, and wrote it. But the doubt 
Begotten on his past, was as a seal 

Upon the page, conviction dared not break. 

And so he labored on, and sung and wrote, 
Hoping and willing, yet undoing ever 

What hope and will had done. His mother died— 
His sister wedded—other ties and cares 

Blended and shared her beautiful love for him 
With their new duties. And he stood alone, 

In the shadow of the light which opened round him. 


It fell, the chance which is no chance—the teacher 
That never fails desire to learn—the same, 
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Whose willful hand had led his ignorance 

Into that many-branching way, to which 

Faith only holds the clue, so timed his foot, 

It trod close on two men whose slanting step 
Tended near his. The one was a large brain, 
Earnest and honest—sparing and chill in word, 

Yet large of heart—more practical than wise, 

As are the children of the world—still young, 
Younger than he, and not yet hard of will, 

But hardening daily—a toiler at the task 

His strength had set it, confident that labor 
Achieves and conquers, The other, a quaint dreamer, 
Open of hand as day, yet miserly 

Of heart, as a pool hiding in the woods 

From the search of prying sunbeams—a huge idler 
And worshipper of other wisdoms—curious 

Into the secrets of the humanity 

He was a part in, for no earthly use 

His idleness would put them to—a reader 

Of the strange books whence students fish up pearls 
They never string together, idled on, 

A truster in the hour, whose quaint abstractions 
Or loves of habit, made his whole of joy. 





Ay, Fame and Name are well, so that they come 
—— When sense and self enjoy them. To the dead 
Life is no more. What matters it to him 

—— Who rotteth piecemeal, if a human lip 

—— Says that he once was great? He only lives 

—— For those who are alive, as he was, then. 

—— Labor for tangible and actual things 

—— Possesses and enjoys them. No to-morrow 

May rob to-day of having and enjoyment. 

So spake the first. The other laughed, and laid 

His finger on an open book and laughed. 

It was as if he said what said the first, 

Although in different form. It was a volume 

Which was the record of a holy thought, 

Whose sainted pilgrimage towards the light 

Was wrapt in rosy cloud and purple beam, 

Although the thorn had torn its foot, and blood-drops 
Marked its pure path through earth—on which the hand 
Of the quaint idler rested.——He has plucked ; 

——I taste. He wrought, andl enjoy. He is 
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—— A God, and I his worshipper. But few 
—— May tread within the circle of the glory 
—— Which held him up—the living incarnation 
—— Of his convinced and self-sustaining soul. 


The first was right so far as went his creed. 
Why toiled he, then? Why not possess, at once, 
The joy the hour may pluck? The asker wondered ; 
And, like the cloud-spires of a shaken dream, 
What might be, crumbled from him. Worldly wisdom 
Is strong to break the hope it can not build. 
But then the last, and him of whom he spake. 
The worshipper is wise. Yet should the God 
3e wiser than the kneeler in the temple, 
Or why the worship? If it be, that few 
May do what this has done, yet some may do 
The same; and if the doing were no joy, 
Why was it done? He could not answer this, 
Yet brooded on it, like the making Word 
Which in the Genesis brooded on the wave— 
Instinctively believing it must quicken. 


Sut toil had bred the need. No more, the thirst 
For that undying glory which anoints 
Thought’s kings was in him; yet he labored still, 
And labor was contentment. Why was this? 
Or was his father right? Was constant labor— 
Or at the plough or pen, the wheel or hammer, 
The loom or lamp, the sceptre or the sword— 
The only good, and only all in all? 
Was it the means and end, alike? Yet why, 
If this were so, such many shapen ways 
Of toil? Why not, alone, the plough and harvest ? 


As he wrought on, he chanced upon a truth, 
And saw that it was such, and made it his ; 
It was an old and well-worn truth. But truths 
Are not as truths to us when only seen 
And wondered at. Their roots must enter us, 
And live and drink our life-blood. Then we know them. 
He felt that he knew something new. His brain 
Throbbed fast, and in his quick delight he smote 
His hands together, although, not without 
A pang that sudden joy—a pang which said 
How easy such a truth had been to find 
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If he had searched for it. He spake of it. 

The practical toiler knew its face at once. 

He had me: ', often. Yes, it was a truth; 

—— And well enough in its way, but very threadbare. 
The finder marvelled, why, if this man knew it, 

He had not known it long before. He saw not, 

[t was a knowledge of eye and ear alone. 

Though somewhat shamed, he took him heart to speak 
To the worshipper of the dead splendors. There, 

Me found another answer.——Yes. He knew it. 

It was one of the fair rank of holy beauties, 

—— Each one of which develops on its stem 

—— Often and manifold, like crowded blooms 

—— Upon one rose-bush. This seemed stranger still ; 
It seemed a truth, once known should live for ever, 
Single and manifest, without the need 

Of duplication and constant evidence. 

He knew not yet, how hard it is for truth 

To win belief, even when duplication 

Has made it as common a certainty, as the morrow 
Which never fails to bring the Eastern sun. 








But ever he went on, and as he went, 
rhe mile-stones on the way were ancient truths, 
That still were new to him; and when convinced 
Of one there came a craving for the next, 
For habit breeds desire. So while his foot 
Consumed the path, the task became the will, 
Instinctively rejoicing in its toil. 
And, to his toil, the lesson of his life 
Grew clearer and more visible; not as if 
Itself were larger, but, as if his soul 
Were as a waxing flame within whose circle 
Of growing light, it grew more luminous, 
Throwing back light and golden flash, in turn, 
Whence came the golden flash and growing light. 


And still, as he went on, the regular years 
Made change of Spring and Summer. Autumn bound 
The sheaf, and with the Winter came the snow. 
And, the world ate and smiled, and wept and slept, 
And multiplied and died out, with a sound 
Of many voices which when near are loud, 
sut to the ear of one who stands aloof 
Among the mightier thoughts whose base is built 
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Into the universe, no more than. were 

The travel-wearied sound of a far wind 

Chiding with ocean. And, ever as he toiled, 

The texture and the muscle of his brain 

Grew to its toil; and, still he grew more calm, 

And the more heavy foot and larger tread 

Dinted a visible footprint where he went, 

And, manhood strengthened daily, and his brow 
Waxed broader, and his pulse-beat grew less quick 
But stronger, and the regular years made change 
Of Spring and Summer; and the Autumn came, 
And Winter folded Autumn in its white 

And frozen arms—and what was russet Autumn 
Burst from that white embrace a yellow spring. 
And, still he asked——Why come the Spring and Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, if but to renew 

—— And recommence again? But, now he asked, 
Humbled yet glad. The labor of his soul 

Had labored in his soul—a two-fold work ; 

Single, yet twin; a toil which should make fruitful, 
And yet bear fruit itself{—a double joy. 
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IRELAND AND IRISHMEN. 


ALTHOUGH the interference of the press, the people, and the 
government of England, with our domestic institutions, and 
their persevering attempts to sow dissensions and propagate 
the most bitter prejudices among the two great sections of the 
Union, under the. mask of sympathy for African slaves, 
furnish a full justification, it 1s not our design in this arti- 
cle to retaliate these hostile demonstrations by pursuing a simi- 
lar course toward the members of the United Kingdom. It is 
neither our wish nor our intention to adopt a policy of which we 
have such just reason to complain. All we aim at in this arti- 
cle is to do something like justice to the conduct and character 
of a nation, which it would seem has been stigmatized as irre- 
claimably barbarous, only to afford a plausible pretext for 
treating it as such. ented of thousands of Irishmen have 
sought refuge in the United States, and hundreds of thousands 

f our fellow-citizens are the descendants of Irishmen. ‘Their 
blood is everywhere mingled in the same bodies and ihe same 
veins; they are identified with our race, and in doing them 
justice we are only vindicating ourselves. 

The loyal and orthodox writers of England, from the times 
of Speuser, Raleigh, Temple, and Davis, who all shared in the 
plunder of Ireland, have uniformly represented the Irish as a 
race of semi-barbarians, insensible to kind treatment, and irre- 
claimable by any course but that of civil and religious persecu- 
tion. Let us briefly inquire whether England has ever tried 
the former experiment on them. 

Almost the first we hear of Ireland, in connection with au- 
thentic English history, is the invasion of that island by Karl 
Strongbowe and his band of “ Fillibusters.” The two coun- 
tries were at peace with each other at the time; but it seems 
the Karl, being a stalwart freebooter, acknowledging no laws 
but those of chivalry, was invited over by some bare-footed, 
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bare-legged chief, who pretended to be the legimate king of all 
Ireland. The invasion was successful, owing to the same cause 
which has been the ruin of Ireland from that day to this; 
namely, the treasonable subserviency of the nobility and chiefs 
to the policy and interests of England. The King of Eng- 
land, though he contributed nothing but his royal permission, 
reaped the lion’s share in the fruits of the enterprise. The 
monarch of all Ireland, who had invited Earl Strongbowe 
over to sustain his title, was in good time set aside, and his ma- 
jesty of England became the legitimate heir to his throne. 

hen commenced that series of measures to civilize the 
‘wild Irish,” as they were styled, of which the loyal and or- 
thodox writers of England boast as consummate efforts of a 
vise and benevolent policy. The first step was to parcel out 
the lands of Ireland among loyal Englishmen and Irish traitors. 
The whole Province of Connaught was, by a decree of the Lord- 
Deputy Carew, wrested from its ancient owners, and distributed 
among English adventurers, and Irish chiefs who had sold their 
country: and at this moment a great portion of the largest 
estates in Ireland are held by no other tenure.* 

Such was the first step toward civilization. To this suc- 
ceeded others, equally just, humane, and efficacious. The few 
Irish chiefs, such as Desmond, O’Neill, and Macarthy, who felt 
like Irishmen for the wrongs of Ireland, were outlawed, hunt- 
ed, robbed of their property, and either sought refuge in for- 
eign lands, were massacred by British soldiers, or perished 
as criminals by sentence of a British tribunal. Armies of red- 
coats were distributed throughout the country to let out their 
wild blood by that great political lancet, the bayonet; and 
armies of black coats and bands, to preach to empty churches, 
and convert the people from their ancient faith by persuasive 
tithes and seductive denunciations of eternal perdition. Eng- 
land, too, sent them Lord-Deputies, Lord-Lieutenants, and 
scores of aides de camp, to give them lessons of loyalty and ex- 
amples of refinement. In order to render these efforts more 
availing, England, by a series of legislative tyranny, neutral- 
ized all the great natural advantages possessed by Ireland for 
trade and commerce, and placed her under worse than colonial 
vassalage. Finally, to cap the climax, finding all her mater- 
nal or fraternal efforts vain, she denounced them to the world 


* See Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia. Stafford was one of the English beneficiaries, 
and therefore his authority in this case is unquestionable. His work is dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, 
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as a race of obstinate, impracticable barbarians, who could nei- 

ther be ES oaage to renounce their faith, ma ean 

rights, or starve with decency. Surely these turbulent Irish 

must ha more wild than our wildest Indians, to be insensible to 
such toyings and caresses ! 

Such, with occasional relaxations, or new impositions, has 
been the condition of Treland, whether as a tributary kingdom 
or an integral portion of the British empire, ever since the 
reign of Elizabeth. With the exception of a few brief inte1 
vals, this condition has been gradually and steadily growing 
worse. In one of the most fruitful regions of the peopled 
arth, and under the fairest skies, famine and its twin-siste 
Pp stilence, have year after year desolated the land, and drive: 

ore > than a million of its wretched inhabitants to seek r fag 
in the United States. To famine and pestilence is added thé 
inflexible despotism of the bayonet and the bludgeon. The 
most oppressive and vexatious species of martial law prevails 

Ireland. Soldiers and police-officers are associated toget her 
and act in concert almost without restraint under the late acts 
f Parliament, courteously styled, ‘‘The Crown and Govern- 
ment Security Bills. ” A friend who made a tour in that coun- 
try last year, declared to us that at leas st every tenth ee he 
saw wore the badge and uniform of a pol lice -officer. In short. 
at this moment, Ireland is the most miserable country unde1 
heaven, and, of all Christian nations, is reduced to the most 
abject slavery under the ‘ protection’ ‘of a gov genes whicl 
is perpetually stunning the ears of the world with its canting, 
hypocritical, né auseating pretensions to superior piety, morality 
and philanthropy. 

The consequences of this unique and original plan for con- 
iliating a nation are such as might have been ex pected. On 
one hand, the efforts of British loyal and orthodox writers em- 
ployed for the purpose of misrepresenting and an Wate. 
[rish, in order to justify that course of policy which has be 
one of the great causes of the degradation of the peoy se ei? Bre- 
land, have taught the English to look down on Het fellow- 
subjects of the Emerald Isle as inferior beings. On the other 
hand, these assumptions of superiority, and the long series of 
misgovernment inflicted on them, have engendered and fostered 
in the heart of the Irish nation an immortal hatred of those 
who at one and the same time have oppressed them by their 
power, calumniated them by their press, and insulted them by 


their arrogance. 


There are perhaps no two nations in the world that cherish 
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a more inveterate antipathy toward each other than the Eng- 

lish and Irish, most especially since that “ Union” which was 
brought about by corrupting the Irish nobility and bribing 
the leading members of the Irish Parliament. Hence, the 
eight or nine millions of Irishmen, so far from strengthening 
the “ United Kingdom,” are only elements of wealknes s al- 

1 

3 


though their poverty tempts so many of them to enlist . the 
British army, and thus become, in fact, the instruments of their 
own oppre sion. Hard deali ing on one ‘hand, and enforced sub- 
mission on the other, can not cement two nations into one. 
Kvery man must know this from his own experience, and the 
present state of Ireland is a sufficient exemplification. 

That wretched adoption of a stern, inflexible step-mother, is 
saturated with red-hot lava, ready to ‘burst forth whenever the 
superficial crust which conceals it is removed. The people 
stand pawing and foaming at the mouth with the bit between 
their teeth ; ‘ol were they not disarmed and overawed by a 
anon eet, backed by ahost of armed police- offi ers—one of 
whom is at ever y man’s elbow—as well as emase' ulate od by hun- 
rer ind privation, they would without doubt try the issue be- 
tween starvation and rebellion—use the scourge applied to 
the oppressors of mankind when nations arise in their might 
to crush their oppressors. 

[t is no ebullition of peevish discontent, which a moment 
may produce and a moment allay; no sudden squall, to be 
suddenly succeeded by a dead calm; no freak of turbulent im- 
patience springing from anv peculiar excitability 1 in the national 
temperament; nor is *%t th mere personal influence of such 
men as O’Brien, Mitchel, and Meagher, however potent their 
eloqu rence and devoted their patriotism. It is not t these causes 
either single or combined, which has caused that throb bing in 
the heart of Ireland, which is swelling it almost to burs st- 
ng, and driving Irishmen by hundreds of Senn ds to see 
refuge in the capacious home of the disinherited children of 
the world. It is a cause whose consequences are everywhere 
the same, and can not be avoided but by its re moval, It is 
oppre ssion, want, hunger, misery, despair, and vengeance. 

Tradition, history, feeling, and suffering are perpetually 
administering new fuel to t the flame, which, howe ver it may be 
smothered, will never be extin guished but by a long series of 
ood offices and gentle treatment. Political and social, here, 
as they ever will, pre \luced moral degradation to some extent; 
ind abject, hopeless poverty continued from generation to 
reneration, brought forth its bitter fruits. Individual suffering, 
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aggravated by that religious bigotry always rendered more 
inveterate by persecution, is now operating silent and unseen ; 
and the period has arrived which presents the alternative of 
effectual relief, emigration, or partial extermination by famine 
pestilence, and the sword. In crushing Ireland to the earth, 
they have almost broken her heart. In reducing her to despair, 
they have deadened, if not destroyed, that principle of renova 
tion which enables nations to rise as it were from the grave 

Aware of this, and becoming conscious that the long series 
of misgovernment inflicted on Treland is beginning to recoil on 
themselves in the spectre form of a nation reduced to beggary 
and starvation, the British government has resorted to tempo- 
rary expedients to mitigate the calamity which itself had caused. 
And how has this been done? First, “by an arbitrary edict of 
the British Parliament, where Ireland is always in the mi- 
nority, obliging the holders of deeply-mortgaged property to 
sell their lands at a period of depression when it is probable 
they will scarcely sell for half their value. This, it is supposed, 
will transfer them to the hands of proprietors possessing the 
means of improving and cultivating wet to advantage, and 
thus by increasing production obviate the danger of famine in 
future. By this process it is thought probable many English 
| capitalists may be tempted to invest their money in Irish lands, 
at.d introduce a better system of agriculture, at the same time 
that they improve the condition of the Irish tenantr y and farm- 
laborers. 

But how is this to improve the condition of these ee 
To stock and cultivate a farm, however small, requires more 0 
less capital, and the beggared ‘rural population for whose spe- 
cial benefit this new expedient was hota sed, has scarcely bread 
to their mouths, much less money in their pockets. How are 
they to stock their farms and pay their rents? ‘To obviate 
this objection, the British government has appropriated a sum, 
which, however large, is but a drop in the bucket. At best 
it can afford but a limited as well as partial and temporary 
mitigation of an evil that is universal. This national fund of 
charity is placed at the disposal of a commission, no doubt 
oe of a majority of loyal and orthodox ‘gentle mel 
probably selected for their devoted attachment to the Queen 
and the Church. There is not enough for all, and i it will be 
absolutely necessary to make a selection from the great mass 
of millions. Can we doubt that a decided preference will be 
given, by the loyal and orthodox commissioners charged wv rith 
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the distribution of this fund, to those who are equally loyal a 
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orthodox? Will they bestow the national alms on a solitary 
Irish patriot, unless he renounce his principles, or a reprobate 
Catholic, unless he renounce his heresies? In short, is there 
the slightest reason to doubt that the distribution of this na- 
tional fund will not be made an instrument to reward those 
who are already both loyal and orthodox, and to induce those 
who are not loyal aud orthodox to become so as soon as pos- 
sible ? 

It is said by many respectable persons, and denied by others 
equally deserving of credit, that this new nostrum has already 
accomplished w onders, and will eventually prove the grand 
panacea of Ireland. We are also informed, and the f fact is 
undoubted, that large numbers of Irish emigrants are return- 
ing home to enjoy their new paradise; and we should not be 
at all surprised if all that can, were to follow their example, 
since there seems to be a fair prospect that under the new 
regime of Know-Nothingism both their civil and religious 
rights will fare pretty much as they have long done in Ireland. 
But we fear many, if not all of Aceh, will be greatly disap- 
pointed. They may get land ata reasonable, perh ups a cheap 
price or a low rent; “but alas! they will not find pe and re- 
generated as if by miracle. They will find the same old taxes; 
the same old tithes; the same old distinctions of rank; the 
same airs of proud superiority on the part of Englishmen; the 
same old rags and the same degradation. They will be bullied 
by red-coat soldiers, and police-officers in green; the “evil eye 
will be upon them wherever they go; and every act and every 
word be noted by these invisible agents of a despotism ten 
times more galling than‘that of Nero or Caligula, because it is 
not confined to the precincts of a court, but extends to ev ery 
poor man, and enters the door of every poor man’s home. 

Nothing in fact has been done by the legislation of England 
that strikes at the root of the wrongs of Ireland ; nothing to 
effect a radical cure of the social and political ev ils of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. The whole system is so pregnant with abuses, 
that these constitute the vital principle of its existence. They 
are the cement of the edifice, and to remove them would cause 
the destruction of the entire building. Temporary expedients 
may produce a temporary reiiction; “but so long as the barb is 
left sticking in the w round perfoot re recovery is hopel ess. Charity 
never resuscitated a nation; nor was there ever an instance of 
a people recovering from the effects of a long series of misgov- 
ernment and oppression under the domination of the same 
tyranny which precipitated them down the ladder of degrada- 
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tion. Ireland can only be regenerated by herself. The pool 
must be stirred from the very bottom before the waters can 
subside clearand pure. Ireland has been crushed to the earth 
by the iron heel of power, and to rise from the earth Ireland 
must be free. 

But in the midst of our zeal, let us eemreror to be just. The 
condition of Ireland is not alone the work of Enea Ire- 
land has been over and over again betrayed by her own sons. 
Tt is they that ‘th e stabbed her to the heart and sold her dead 
body to the enemy. The aristocracy of that country are, in 
our opinion, the meanest, the basest, the most degenerate race 
that ever aspired to distinction among men. ( ie in 
defense of their native jand, they sell ioe selves to England 
for honors and rewards, and become the bravest defenders of 
the power which oppresses them. Since the days of the Ma- 
earthys and O’Neills, not one of them, with the exception of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, has ever offered up his life for the 
freedom of his country men; nor has a ee Irish nobleman 
ever associated himse!f with the cause of Ireland, except for 
the purpose of gaining an influence over his credulous coun- 
trymen that w ould make him worth purchasing by England ; 
and if at any time one of these titled renegades acquired any 
official influence in the counsels of that country, he has inva- 
riably sought to maintain it by signalizing his zeal in fastening 
new chains on his countrymen, and adding new items to the 
long list of their wrongs. Such was Castlereagh, and—would 
it were not so—such was Wellington. 

When, irritated by oppression and maddened by famine and 
despair, the people of Ireland were on the eve of making an 
effort to cast off their chains, these craven scions of a degenerate 
stock, instead of joining w ith their sufferi ing countrymen, and 
lending their powerful aid in wresting from the government of 
England at least some concessions that might mitigate their 
sufferings, crouched like spaniels at the foot of the throne, and 
begged for new fetters to bind the necks and limbs of th poor 
wretches already perishing by pestilence and famine. They 
invoked the sword as an auxiliary, and sneaked behind the 
omnipotence of Parliament for protecti ion against those fellow- 
countrymen they had deserted. If we are not mistaken, only 
two of the Irish members of the House of Commons, and not 
one of the Irish Lords, voted against the “ Crown and Govern- 
ment Security Bills,” which converted ‘ compassings, imagin- 
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ings, devices, and intentions,” into high treason. An ong the 
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most conspicuous of these noble apostates, are the Dx resfo rds 
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and Ponsonbys, whose exemplary loyalty has secured to them 
a large portion of the high offices and fat bishopricks of the 
land they have betrayed and sold. 

Nor can it be denied that the people of Ireland have been 
accomplices in their own ruin. They have submitted to the 
government of priests, and such a people can never be free. 
They have more than once been befooled and bamboozled by 
hollow, worthless concessions on the part of England, which 
if they offered any benéfits, they were precisely those in which 
the people at large could not partake ; and that generous con- 
fidence, amounting to credulity, which is one of their charac- 
teristics, has been often abused by those to whom they looked 
up as their leaders and protectors. Whenever royalty conde- 
scended to pay them a visit, they have fagged at its heels, and 
shouted halleluias of welcome with as much enthusiasm as if 
they were the happiest, best-governed, and most loyal people 
in the world. o doubt Queen Victoria returned from her 
late visit fully imbued with that conviction. The Irish are 
justly celebrated for their chivalrous deference to the sex; and 
though we would have had them receive Her Majesty with all 
due courtesy, we think there was no special occasion to wel- 
come her with enthusiasm. We believe Queen Victoria to be 
a very harmless, respectable body; and it is certain she isa 
special breeder of sinners. 

The last charge we have to bring against our friends the 
[rish, is by far the most serious. It is, that they don’t stand 
by their leaders. How, then, can they expect their leaders to 
stand by them in the hour of trial? They looked on quietly 
and saw Lord Edward Fitzgerald martyred in their cause. 
They stood by and saw John Mitchel and Thomas Meagher 
sentenced to perpetual exile; and again, they actually deserted 
Smith O’Brien, and left him at the mercy of his enemies, on 
the appearance of a band of police-officers. It has been urged 
in extenuation of this inexcusable delinquency, that the popu- 
lace were without arms; that they were neither organized nor 
prepared for the crisis; that they were overawed by the presence 
of the soldiers and police-officers, and in truth so weakened in 
flesh and in spirit, by want and privation, that they had neither 
hands nor hearts for resistance. 

All this is doubtless true. Yet we read, that when the Swiss 
peasantry rose against Austrian tyranny, and the veterans of 
their oppressor presented a forest of bayonets which resisted all 
their efforts, a peasant threw down his scythe, and rushing on 
the line of the enemy, grasped as many bayonets as he could 
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compass in his arms, received them in his bosom, and thus made 
a breach for his comrades to enter and conquer. So, too, when 
the last of the Horatii was fleeing before the three surviving 
Curiatii, and his sister asked the brave father, ‘‘ What could he 
do against such odds?” “Dim!” said the noble Roman. And 
die men must, or be ready to die, when they undertake to 
wrest their freedom from the grasp of the tyrant. Unless they 
are prepared to offer themselves up as victims, they should 
never dare to approach the shrine of liberty. ‘“We must fight, 
Mr. Speaker, we must fight,” said the most eloquent of his 
countrymen, when the enemy was at the door, and they were 
talking of conciliation. 

If the Irish ever expect to be free, they too must fight with 
axes, scythes, and pitchforks ; and if these can not be procured, 
with clubs. The pitchfork, in the hands of a brave peasant, is 
more than a minh for the bayonet, and the scythe cuts down 
men as well as grass. When the people rise in mass, with 
hands and hearts equally resolved, they are all but invincible. 
Their ardor and determination are more than a match for 
the mere spiritless discipline of hireling soldiers in the end; 
for though they may be often defeated, every disaster will 
serve as a new lesson, and they will at length learn to conquer 
their conquerors. It is worse than idle for the oppressed peo- 
ple of Ireland, or any other country, to look forward to eman- 
cipation by peaceable means. If they had rather starve by 
inches, and see their wives and children starving, than die in the 
attempt to relieve them, they merit their fate and are unworthy 
of pity. Eight or nine millions of Irishmen have no business 
to be slaves; for if determined, they can free themselves. Two 
millions of bayonets are pointed at the breasts of the people of 
Europe, and two hundred and thirty millions of people are 
there to oppose them. United, they are invincible, whatever 
may be the boasted superiority of a military organization. If 
they sit down coolly to calculate the chances of success, or 
wait for a more favorable opportunity of action, they will per- 
adventure fare like the fool who sat down on the bank of a 
river, waiting for the waters to cease flowing, that he might pass 
over dry-shod. The tide of tyranny will never cease to flow until 
arrested by the strong arms of the oppressed. It never volunta- 
rily relinquishes its prey, and nothing but force or fear can check 
itscourse. The price of liberty is blood. Like religion, she must 
have martyrs, and those who are afraid to die in her defense 
had best remain willing slaves. Neither talking nor writing, 
bombastic speeches, empty threats, or stout denunciations will 
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answer now-a-days. They are mere brutwm fulmen, or at best 
but Chinese-crackers that singe the eyebrows a little sometimes. 
Those who aspire to lead revolutions must not run away by 
the light of the fires they have kindled; or, at all events, they 
should be the last to run. Like the captain of a sinking 
ship, they should stand by her to the latest moment, and if it 
please God, go down with the vessel. As to those garrulous 
pees who seem to believe they can achieve the freedom 
of mankind by mere dogmas of philosophy and long speeches 
about “solidarity” and “all that sort of thing,” we have little 
faith in their theories or their practice. Too many of them 
seem to belong to that class of heroes who amuse themselves 
by pushing their adherents into danger and looking on ata 
distance. Like the trumpeter in the fable, they incite others to 
battle but are non-combatants themselves. They may some- 
times awaken the fears of cowardly despotism, but will never 
become the deliverers of nations. 
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THE MILITARY CAREER OF WELLINGTON. 


BY MR. WEMYS JOBSON, AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


WiIrHOovT entering into the question, whether it be a matter of 
felicitation or regret, little doubt can be entertained that, in the 
estimation of the great majority of mankind, preéminent military 
prowess ranks higher than a corresponding degree of mental 
power. In the judgment of the reflecting few, the stately 
thoughts of Plato and glowing fire of Homer still impart de- 
light and excite admiration which will die, probably, only with 
the last generation of man; while the victories of Alexander 
and triumphs of Cesar are forgotten, or mentioned only in ac- 
cents transient as their issue. But with the multitude it is 
otherwise, and he whose name stands at the head of this article 
will be the individual that, of all his countrymen, will live 
longest in the memory of future ages. The unborn statesman 
may dwell with pleasure on the genius of Fox and of Pitt, the 
rhetorician hang with rapture on the eloquence of Grattan and 
Grey, but the names of Marlborough and Wellington alone will 
will be mentioned by the masses of posterity.* Long after 
the petty deeds of the present day are forgotten, and those 
engaged in them consigned to kindred oblivion, these sylla- 
bles will still linger on the lips of men. When the power of 
England itself, shall, in the lapse of ages,+ have passed 
away ; when of all its glorious achievements nothing but the re- 
collection remains, an idle scroll in the Temple of Fame ; when 
its language itself perhaps shall be forgotten, their names will 





* We have the highest respect for the judgment of our contributor, but we rev- 
erence the right to differ. Pope, Addison, and Swift were contemporaries of Mar!- 
borough, and are they not better known, more loved, more honored at the pre- 
sent day ?—Ed. 

+ Is the “power of England” to endure through the “lapse of ages”? We 
await the next mail from the Crimea ?—Zd. 
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be heard and will excite awe in the hearts of the timid and 
ardor in the breasts of the brave. In the military annals of 
their country their fame will stand alone—far apart from that 
of those ordinary conquerors whom every century produces, 
and every generation sdiniies and forgets. It will be mentioned 
as what the past generations of their countrymen had not seen, 
and the future can scarcely hope to see. 

ARTHUR WELLESLEY, a younger son of the Earl of Morn- 
ington,was born in the year 1769.* Napoleon was born in the 
same year, “but,” said Louis X VITI., while eating his artolan in 
the Tuileries, alluding to the former,“ Providence owed me that 
consolation.” He was educated, in the first instance, at Eaton, 
and afterwards dispatched to Angiers, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the usual branches of military instruction. On return- 
ing home he joined the army, in his eighteenth year, as an en- 
sign in a regiment of Infantry, in 1787; and rapidly rose 
through the inferior gradations of the service, as in 1793 we 
find him a major in the 33d, of which he obtained the lieuten- 
ant-coloneley, by purchase, in the course of the same year. In 
command of this regiment he proceeded in June, 1794, with 
Lord Moira, to Ostend, and that nobleman having determined 
to abandon the place, in order to assist the Duke of York, 
then lamentably involved in the neighborhood of Antwerp, 
Colonel Wellesley participated in the calamities that followed ; 
and was, in consequence of the coolness and circumspection he 
had evinced in every action, appointed by Sir David Dundas 
to secure the rear when the army withdrew—the post of honor 
as well as danger in retreat. The duty required all his vigi- 
lance. Their route lay through a bleak, barren country, 
naturally dismal, and rendered still more repulsive by the in- 
clemency of winter and the coldness of the inhabitants. Pierc- 
ing winds, drifting snows, and the still more withering indiffer- 
ence of those they had been sent to save, at every step met 
the weariea troops; from which no relief was to he found but 
in sleep, and those who gave themselves up to its embraces 
generally sank into eternal slumber. In this emergency it re- 
quired all the energy of the young commander to discharge the 
task assigned; but he accomplished it with ability, and with 
the few troops that survived that disastrous campaign he re- 
turned home inured in body and improved in mind. He had 


* Our friend has forgotten—a frequent omission of memory with most English- 
men we have met—to mention that the Duke was born in Ireland, of Irish parent- 
age.— Ld. 
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in this war enjoyed the advantage of seeing the evils that flow 
from discordant allies and distracted councils, the folly of at- 
tempting to fight for a people indifferent or opposed to exter- 
nal aid; for it is a painful fact that the English army, in 
consequence of the licentious spirit that prevailed in its ranks, 
left the Netherlands pursued alike by the execrations of the 
plundered inhabitants and the shouts of the triumphant French ; 
and it was by observing the lamentable effects of such irregu- 
larity that the Duke of York and Wellington were induced 
afterwards to devote so much attention to that discipline, by 
means of which the former brought the British army to suc 

perfection, and the other enabled it to achieve such triumphs. 

A wider field of exertion now opened to the enterprising 
officer; and it is interesting to think on what trifles the great- 
est events depend, On his return from Holland, the 33d was 
ordered to proceed to the West-Indies, and the troops had 
actually embarked and made several vain attempts to set out 
to sea, when they were as often driven back by the winds; 
and the Marquis of Wellesley, (then Lord of Mornington,) 
having in the interval been appoittted Governor-General of 
India, his brother’s regiment was countermanded, and with its 
commander, now raised to the command of colonel, dispatched 
to India. But for an adverse breeze of wind, the future con- 
geror at Assaye and Waterloo might thus have been consigned 
toa WestIndia island, to die of its noxious fever, or at least 
be deprived of that opportunity of conducting military opera- 
tions on that extensive scale which he learned in the East, and 
afterwards brought to bear with such splendid effects on the 
plains of Europe, where the might of England had previously 
been frittered away in petty expeditions and contemptible 
exertions. 

The East at this period presented a noble field for enterprise. 
Hyder Ali, the cruel and astute Sultan of Mysore, had con- 
cluded his eventful career, and been succeeded by his equally 
brave and relentless, but far less subtle son. The power of 
Tippoo was declining; for, though generous and indulgent to 
his adherents, his grasping and despotic character had so alienat- 
ed the affections of the natives that they were more disposed 
to aid than resist the Company in crushing him. But still his 
power was formidable, his capital strong, his forces numerous, 
as well as disciplined by French officers in his service, and it 
required all the efforts of Lord Cornwallis to subdue him. The 
siege and capture of Seringapatam are too well Irnown for re- 
capitulation here. After a fierce assault of some hours it was 
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carried ultimately by storm, but in the first instance by sur- 
prise; the attack having been commenced shortly after mid- 
day, when in the East all nature is buried in profound repose. 
The Sultan Saib, after defending it with his own hands to the 
last, died fighting, as a soldier should, and his body was found 
beneath a mountain of the slain. Colonel Wellesley, though 
present, did not participate in the attack; having been intrusted 
with the command of the reserve, which was never brought 
into action, his duty necessarily constrained him to remain in 
the rear; but he was appointed governor of the city on its sur- 
render, and by his mingled firmness and integrity he rapidly 
restored order in a manner equally agreeable to the Company 
and natives.* 

The next service in which Colonel Wellesley was employed 
was to put down an adventurer named Dhoondia Waugh—a 
freebooter, who, from the condition of a robber and a recent 
prisoner in the hands of Tippoo Saib, had, by one of those rapid 
revolutions then so frequent in the Hast, where every brigand 
who possessed a bold heart and good sword was sure to be 
jae by others equally desperate and reckless as himself, at- 
tained to the command of five thousand horsemen. Though 
fearless individually, and formidable collectively, especially if 
in pursuit of a fying enemy, or ravaging a country, which 
they swept with all the rapidity and devastation of a simoom, 
these forces were unable to stand the shock of the Western 
bayonet, and were easily outmaneuvered by European tactics. 
Colonel Wellesley’s pursuit of Dhoondia can, therefore, scarcely 
be considered as a military operation, nor was it looked on by 
himself in this light. He ontered on the expedition rather with 
the feelings with which a man enters on a chase than an action; 
and his description to the late Sir Thomas Munro, of the pur- 
suit of “the king of the two worlds,” as Dhoondia had modest- 
ly and magniloquently termed himself, presents all the anima- 
tion of a well-recorded fox-chase. The Eastern reynard was 
caught at last; after a resolute charge of British Dragoons, led 
on by Wellesley in person, poor Dhoondia was defeated, the 
greater part of his Seca cut up, and his own lifeless body 


* “Equally agreeable to the natives!” Having stormed and pillaged the city, 
the “blessings of Britisa civilization” were graciously extended to the “ natives” 
at the bayonet-point. At least such is the American (that is, the only reliable) 
version of the affair, British writers use the strangest pleasantries of language in 
describing the extirpation of a nationality; they manifest an unconsciousness of 
their country’s atrocities almost sublime in its indifference to the moral aspect of 
whatever benefits them.—Zd. 
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carried in triumph to the English camp, strapped behind the 
quarters of a trooper.* 

Wellesley, promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, was 
now 9 the point of being despatched with the expedi- 
tion which the English government resolved to send from 
India to Egypt, in order to attack the French on one side, 
while Sir Ralph Abercrombie, from the Mediterranean, assault- 
ed them on another. But a new insurrection in the East caused 
him to be countermanded, and prevented him coming in con- 
tact with the forces of Bonaparte at this period of his career. 
The alteration was auspicious to his fame; for the Eastern 
contingent by the Euphrates, having to march across the 
desert, did not arrive in Egypt until three months after Aber- 
crombie had annihilated the power of the French by his glo- 
rious death ; and it ermitted Wellesley to perform an exploit 
in the East, unequalled perhaps by any of his future deeds in 
the West. 

Scindia ard the Rajah of Berar, alarmed by the encroach- 
ments of the Company, (or, as the friends of the Company said, 
determined to make encroachments upon it,) had secretly 
formed a union, and suddenly took the field with a body of 
20,000 infantry and 30,000 horse. The danger was great, the 
crisis was urgent; every adventurer from the adjoining states, 
who could raise a horse, muster a musket, or shoulder a pike, 
was flocking to their standards; and the British had only afew 
thousand troops in this quarter to oppose them. Nevertheless, 
the Marguis of Wellesley, with great spirit, resolved on hosti- 
lities; and his brother, with still greater, achieved his design. 
Setting out at the head of about 4800 European and 2000 
native troops, General Wellesley came up with the enemy in 
the neighborhood of Assaye, where he beheld their countless 
host stretched out far as the eye could reach, their gorgeous 
eastern plumes glittering in the rays of the morning sun. Un- 
dismayed by the tremendous odds, he resolved to make an in- 
stant attack; and, having descried with rapid glance a small 
ford hard by, which his adversaries had neglected sufficiently 
to guard, he brought them to engagement on a spot where 
the circumscribed nature of the ground prevented their num- 
bers from acting with adequate effect. But the enemy dis- 
played unexpected intelligence. They quickly brought a bat- 


* Hunting to death the patriot chieftains, who attempt to defend their country, 
has long been as well the amusement as the business of British officers. All rebels 
are brigands. We had a rebel ourselves—“ Mr. George Washington” —so described 
in the paternal proclamations of George III.—1. 
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-— to bear upon the British, which decimated their ranks 
and struck down the orderly by Wellesley’s side. The Brit- 
ish commander, however, effected his passage; but his guns, 
few in number, were instantly silenced by the tremendous fire 
from the opposite side. His position was now critical; his 
artillery was discomfited, his men and horses were knocked 
down at their guns; but the emergency only called forth the 
ability of the commander. With aspect unaltered, he changed 
his plan; ordered the guns to be abandoned, and the men 
to advance with the bayonet. The command was bravely 
given, and as gallantly obeyed. The infantry advanced with 
determined steadiness; and, after a brief but fierce struggle, 
drove the enemy from their guns, Colonel Maxwell, a gal- 
lant officer, in command of the cavalry, coming up to their 
aid, the Mahratta horse were repulsed, and the victory seemed 
decided. But the appearance was delusive. The great mass 
of Eastern horse, which had never yet been engaged, now 
rushed upon the British with a noise which shook the 
ground, and a fury that threatened to sweep all before them. 
‘The battle was renewed, the enemy regained possession of 
their guns, and the fortune of the day was on the point of 
being turned, when Maxwell, by a desperate charge, stemmed 
the tide. But the respite was purchased with the life of that 
gallant officer, who was killed in the course of the charge. 
Wellington immediately placed himself at head of the men, 
and led them on in person, His horse was struck down; 
but he in the end prevailed. Nothing in the Eastern ranks 
could resist the fury with which the 78th English infantry 
and the 7th native cavalry rushed on the enemy; and Wel- 
lesley reposed a conqueror on the field of battle. ‘“ Never,” 
says Southey, speaking with little exaggeration, “was any 
victory gained under so many disadvantages. Superior arms 
and discipline have often prevailed against as great a nu- 
merical difference; but it would be describing the least part 
of this day’s glory to say, that the number of the enemy 
were as ten to one. They had disciplined troops in the field 
under European officers, who more than doubled the British 
force; they had a hundred pieces of cannon, which were 
served with perfect skill, and which the British, without the 
aid of artillery, twice won with the bayonet.” The politician 
may doubt the Quarterly Reviewer’s partiality, and the rheto- 
riclan question his grammar, or at least the precision of his dic- 
tion; but the most inveterate opponent can find little to gain- 
say in the accuracy of the statement. 
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With the battle of Assaye concluded General Wellesley’s 
service in the Hast. In 1805, he returned to England, and 
joined the expedition of Lord Cathcart to Hanover, in com- 
mand of a brigade; from which, however, he, with the rest of 
the troops was soon obliged to withdraw, by the ascendency 
which Napoleon acquired on the Continent after the battle 
of Austerlitz. He was shortly afterward appointed to the 
command of a district at home, and took his seat for Newport 
in the Isle of Wight, as a member of Parliament, He had pre- 
viously received the thanks of both Houses and the Kast-India 
Cempany, as well as a sword and gold vase from the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta, for his services; and was, in 1806, married 
to the Honorable Catherine Pakenham, a sister of the late 
Earl of Longford. He had previously been made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath; and, while at home, his time was 
not spent in inglorious inaction. In 1807, he became Irish 
Secretary, under the Lieutenancy of the Duke of Richmond. 
During his administration, he, among other measures, intro- 
duced the Dublin Police; and had a short time before ren- 
dered a more important service to his country by dissuading 
the ministry of the day from an absurd plan which they had 
concocted for employing negroes as troops in the Hast-Indies, 
in lieu of Sepoys, who were to be withdrawn to the West, in 
order that the European troops might be disengaged for domes- 
tic duty. 

In the course of this year, Sir Arthur was again called into 
active military service, and sailed in the expedition which pro- 
ceeded under Lord Catheart to Copenhagen. In the only 
action of importance that took place, Sir Arthur commanded ; 
and the Danes, after a strenuous resistance, were defeated ; but 
he took no part in the bombardment of their capital that fol- 
lowed.* His duty, happily, placed him in the rear, though 
there can be no question, that, had it been otherwise, he must 
have borne his full share m that measure of stern severity. 
On the termination of hostilities, he was employed in the dip- 
lomatic arrangements that ensued; and his mingled firmness 
and amenity, in a considerable degree, tended to realize the ob- 
jects of the expedition, and allay the indignation of.the Danes. 

The time now approached in which Bir Arthur Wellesley 
was to take part in those great scenes, in union with which his 


* Tt pleases us to find that our friend has not the hardihood to approve that out- 
rage, (the bombardment of a neutral city.) He modifies, indeed, to a “stern 
severity ;” though commentators, not British, universally denounce it as an act of 
unparalleled and murderous treachery.—Zd. 
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name will descend to posterity. The ambition of Napoleon, 
which no longer found any obstacle in the north of Kurope, 
was at this moment diescerh upon th Peninsula, with the two- 
fold intention of placing’ members of his own family on the 
thrones of Spain and Portugal, and of then uniting the strength 
of the north and south for a decisive attack upon England. 
An edict in the Moniteur proclaimed with insulting brevity, 
that “the House of Braganza had ceased to reign;” and the 
dethronement of the royal family of Spain, by means of the 
imbecility of the father, the turpitude of the son, the baseness 
of the mother, and the intrigues of Godoy, the Prince of Peace, 
was about to follow. An expedition of 30,000 troops, under 
Junot, aided by a like number of Spaniards, and supported by 
a French army of reserve, 40,000 strong, at Bayonne, was fit- 
ted out to overrun the one; and means equally effective, though 
more secret, were preparing for the subduction of the other. 
Fully aware of the importance of these operations, if not of 
the consequences which they ultimately involved, the British 
ministry took immediate steps to counteract them, but not on 
a scale commensurate with the demand. To Spain, where 
affairs attained a crisis much sooner than anticipated, an expe- 
dition was sent out, wholly inadequate to the occasion; and 
that dispatched under Sir Arthur Wellesley, to Portugal, 
owed its success, partial as this was, chiefly to his decision. 
Early in the summer of 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley set sail 
from Cork, with an expedition of 9000 men, which had previ- 
ously been destined to attack Spanish interests in South-America, 
but was now, in consequence of the unexpected turn affairs had 
taken, dispatched to their succor at home.* It was designed to 
land at Oporto, the Bishop of which had formally claimed the aid 
of England, and demanded ammunition and clothing for 50,000 
men; but Sir Arthur, who had outstripped the expedition in a 
quick-sailing frigate, having, on landing, discovered that this 
application was futile if not fallacious; and the Spanish Junta 
in Gallicia having, with overweening confidence, declined his 
aid, proceeded to the Bay of Figueras, where he disembarked 





* What a picture of the policy of Britain!—of the “ principles” in behalf of 
which, she would force us to believe,'she makes war! She hated Napoleon, and 
was about to send an army against the “Spanish interests in South-America.” 
Napoleon threatened Spain, and through Spain the European supremacy (the supre- 
macy of despotism) which England arrogated. Hey! presto! as the conjurors 
say. The armament against Spain is directed to her succor; and British hisio- 
rians, with these facts before them, gravely claim the admiration of the world for 
their “generous ond disinterested help” of a’nationality threatened with extinction ! 
Proh! pudor !—Ed. 
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his troops, between the Ist and 5th of August. Being imme- 
diately after reinforced by the division of General Spencer, he 
lost no time in commencing hostilities; advanced to Leria, 
which he entered on the 10th, and prepared for decisive ope- 
rations. 

Meanwhile, the Peninsular career of the French had been a 
scene of almost uninterrupted triumph. Portugal had been 
overrun ; and Massena, after his imperial master had obtained 
the abdication of the king by art, and possession of the person 
of Prince Ferdinand by force, was master of Madrid. A say- 
age insurrection and massacre, which broke out on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of May, had been their only check; but this 
having been suppressed by Murat, and the blood of 700 French, 
who fell, avenged by the execution of 200 citizens, the power 
of Napoleon was restored, and his brother Joseph prepared to 
take possession of the vacant throne. The onli which suc- 
ceeded, however, was the still that precedes the storm. The 
example or the punishment of the metropolis had aroused not 
only the whole of Spain, but also communicated a spirit of 
independence to Portugal. 

These circumstances hastened Sir Arthur Wellesley’s advance, 
and in a considerable degree facilitated his progress. Freire, 
the Portuguese commander, in union with the Junta of Oporto, 
acted indeed with timidity, if not with treachery ; but the whole 
body of the inhabitants, with few exceptions, supported the 
liberator.* In this state of affairs, though numerically infe- 
rior, he resolved to advance and meet the enemy. Rolica was 
the first place where he came up with his opponents; and in 
his first encounter he was triumphant. An encounter near 
this village, on the 17th, when, after much hard fighting, he 
eventually drove back the French, with the loss of 500 or 600 
killed on each side, was but a prelude to the more decisive 
success at Vimeira that followed. 

Scarcely 4000 of the English were engaged in this action ; 
but Sir Arthur Wellesley, having been joined by the divisions 
of Anstruther and Ackland, on the 21st took the field with 
16,000 men. Junot, whom he resolved to encounter, was in 
the neighborhood, with 20,000, and showed no inclination to 
avoid engagement. A design formed by Sir Arthur to turn his 





* A British general, desirous of fighting Britain’s quarrel against Britain's foe, 
makes Spain the diastrous theatre of the conflict. Forsooth, Mr. Jobson, with a 

iotism we can understand without admiring, desires that Wellesley should be 
called the “liberator” of the country whose worst misfortunes were the result of 
his presence there.— Ed. 
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opponent’s flank, by a forced march on Torres Vedras, had been 
prevented by the superior orders of Sir Harry Burrard, an offi- 
cer of considerable abilities, but in whom age had already 
produced its wonted indisposition to enterprise; but his more 
eager yet not less wary second in command was not baulked 
of his desired engagement. On the evening of the 21st, the 
British patrols brought in intelligence of Junot’s approach ; 
and on the morning of the 22d the sun arose in splendor upon 
both armies, in the neighborhood of ; Vimeira—a village whose 
picturesque tranquility contrasted strongly with the scene of 
strife about to prevail. At eight o’clock, an advanced post of 
the enemy commenced the action; and shortly afterward their 
whole force, now diminished by pickets, etc., to 14,000, ap- 
proached with furious shouts to the encounter. Their principal 
division, led on by Laborde, behaved with unexampled bravery. 
Notwithstanding a heavy fire from the British guns, which hurled 
death and destruction to their ranks, they moved with all the 
steadiness of parade to the summit of the rising ground where 
the English were posted ; and it was not until a heavy volley, 
within twenty paces from the 50th regiment, which stretched 
their whole front rank on the ground, while the other with 
the bayonet completed the confusion, that they were induced 
to retire. Colonel Taylor at this moment arriving with the 
20th Light Dragoons, followed up the disaster; but advancing 
too far, in the ardor of pursuit, he was assailed by a heavy 
column of French cavalry, and numbered with the slain. This 
formidable body of horse for awhile carried all before them, 
and threatened to change the fortune of the day. The British 
infantry, however, under General Fergusson, by their steady 
position presented an insurmountable obstacle, and by their 
uninterrupted volleys of rolling fire, ultimately brought down 
the assailants. The whole force of the French shortly after- 
wards withdrew, and the victors were on the point of pursuing 
their advantage, when Sir Harry Burrard, who had arrived at 
an early period of the day, but generously refrained from 
assuming the command, lest he might be supposed to have 
deprived Sir Arthur Wellesley of his laurels, asserted his 
privilege as superior officer, and, satisfied with the advantage 
already gained, interdicted pursuit. But for this interruption, 
the whole of Junot’s artillery and many thousand prisoners 
would, in all probability, have fallen into the hands of the 
British. The effect of such divided command was still more 
displayed next day, when Sir Heu Dalrymple arriving, super- 
seded Burrard in his turn, and formed a CONVENTION with 
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the enemy at Cintra, in conformity with which they were 
permitted to retire with all their arms, ammunition, and acqui- 
sitions of every description, from the country.* 

The terms of this memorable convention were loudly arraign- 
ed in Britain, where the conduct of Wellesley was universally 
admired, and that of Burrard and Dalrymple as generally (and 
justly) condemned. In a court of military inquiry, instituted 
to investigate the affair, four general officers approved while 
three censured the proceeding. A sentence of disapprobation 
would, in all probability, have been pronounced by the tribu- 
nal, but for the evidence of Sir Arthur, who, from motives of 
delicacy, doubtless, and a high-minded sense of honor, which 
can not be too much admired when it does not interfere with 
public duty, gave his testimony in favor of those whose inde- 
cision and incapacity had deprived him of reaping the full 
harvest of his laurels. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, with the other officers, was sum- 
moned to England to attend this inquiry, remained some time 
at home. In the following year he again set out for the Pen- 
insula, to engage in new actions and enjoy new triumphs. We 
must pass over the events that occurred in the interval 
—the memorable campaign of Sir John Moore, in which, after 
a hesitating advance, owing more to the misdirection of Frere, 
the British ambassador at Madrid, than to his own indecision 
—and a retreat of unsurpassed ability, the fame of which 
belongs exclusively to himself, expiated an enemy’s errors by 
a soldier’s death. 

The Passage of the Douro, Sir Arthur's first act in his new 
campaign, was one of those achievements which stamped him 
as a great general, even in the estimation of Napoleon himself. 
Soult, after overrunning Portugal, subsequent to the battle 
of Corruna, had posted himself strongly at Oporto, whither 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had in the interval refused the 
command of the Portugese army, which Marshal Beresford 
assumed, now approached, with the view of throwing himself 
between that general and Victor. In the supposition that 
Loison yet remained in the Tameja, the French commander 
made arrangements to evacuate that city, believing that, 
if the British tried to cross the Douro at all, the attempt 
would be made by means of vessels below the town. In this 
anticipation, however, he was deceived by the enterprise of 





* Apply these remarks upon “ divided command” to the present operations of 
- Allies before Sebastopol, and we have the essential secret of their ill-suecess.— 
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Wellington, who, coming up at the head of 14,500 infantry, 
1500 cavalry, and 24 guns, resolved to make upon his adver- 
sary an immediate attack. The French, being inferior in force, 
retired, burning the bridge on their retreat ; But Soult, confid- 
ing in his opinion, still remained at a chateau in the neighbor- 
hood of the town, while his army leisurely withdrew. The 
British commander, on coming up, ordered a boat to be found ; 
and Colonel Waters, an active and zealous officer, was fortu- 
nately enabled, by the discovery of a small skiff, to comply 
with the demand. Without loss of time the latter threw him- 
self on board, and, passing over by the aid of a few peasants, 
returned with three or four barges from the opposite side. An 
officer with twenty-five men immediately crossed, followed by 
General Pajet, who unhesitatingly, with only three companies of 
foot, threw himself upon the lineof the retreating French army. 
He had scarcely, however, landed and seized ten a building, 
called the Seminary, adjoining, when the whole force of the ene- 
my turned upon him and the feeble band who had taken posses- 
sion of the house. A fierce encounter ensued, and Pajet himself 
was struck down, but General (afterwards Lord) Hill, coming 
up, supplied his place, and maintained the combat for some 
time until the divisions of Sherbrooke and Murray, (Sir 
George,) who had crossed higher up, arriving, the French find- 
ing their flank in danger retired, leaving 500 dead on the 
field; and Wellington who thus obtained possession of Oporto 
by the small sacrifice of 120 men, passing over, took up his 
oo in the city in the house lately occupied by Soult, a 

inner prepared for whom he and his staff with much satisfac- 
tion enjoyed. Continuing his pursuit next day, he, on the 
afternoon of the 16th, again came up with Soult’s rear, and 
having defeated it asecond time, he withdrew from the chase, 
abandoning the flying French to the disasters of the road and 
the vengeance of the natives. 

Having thus drawn off Soult, who, in the course of ten 
weeks, by these operations lost the greater part of his artillery, 
ammunition, baggage, and one fourth of his army, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley directed his attention upon Victor, who, having been 
joined by Sebastiani and the spurious king of Spain, was 
posted behind the river Guadarama, with 90 guns and 50,000 
men. The forces of the British scarcely numbered 22,000; but 
the Spaniards, under their leader Cuesta, in the neighborhood, 
raised his troops to an equality with the enemy’s; though the 
rude, undisciplined levies of Spain bore no resemblance to the 
veteran battalions of France. The conduct of their leader pre- 
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sented to Sir Arthur a still greater obstacle; though brave to 
excess, Cuesta was snaainiad of an obstinacy which amounted 
to fatuity, and his resolution to attack the French on the 
strong ground where they lay had nearly proved fatal to his 
allies and himself. On the afternoon of the 27th of July, the 
French light infantry penetrated a wood so suddenly, near 
Casa des Salinas, that the British general narrowly escaped 
capture, and 5000 of the Spaniards precipitately fled. Colonel 
(late Sir Rujane) Donkin, who was posted on a height towards 
the left, received an attack so severe that he was obliged to 
withdraw; and General Hill, who had incautiously advanced 
with his aid-de-camp to ascertain the cause of the unexpected 
fire, found his bridle suddenly seized by a French grenadier. 
Dashing spurs in his horse, however, he quickly broke away, 
and as rapidly returning with a division of infantry, repelled 
the assailants; but the result was not attained without a severe 
wound to himself and the loss of nearly 1000 men. The 
descent of day put an end to the combat, but the British 
remained all night under arms, though the advanced posts of 
the hostile armies pacifically met to quench their thirst on the 
banks of an intermediate brook. 

Next morning, July 28th, 1809, the celebrated action of 
Talavera was fought. The French, who had at dawn of day 
made a partial attempt, commenced the assault at mid-day 
with determined fury. Under the mask and aid of 80 pieces 
of artillery, the Imperial army moved down in four divisions 
on the British, falling first upon the brigade of General Camp- 
bell, who, remaining motionless until the enemy had approached 
within thirty paces, then discharged their fire-arms, and rushed 
on to complete with the bayonet the confusion created amongst 
the French by their fire, which had been made with an aim so 
true and steady that it stretched the whole of the front rank 
of their opponents on the ground. Ten guns were the result 
of this brilliant effort; but the French did not acquiesce in 
their loss without a struggle; they returned to the attack with 
gladness; a Spanish cavalry regiment, however, which behaved 
with great bravery, assailed them in flank and forced them tc 
retreat. The right of the British army was thus victorious, but 
a& momentary disaster threatened destruction to the left. The 
28d Light Dragoons and King’s German Legion, which had 
been ordered to counteract an attempt of the French to turn 
it, were broken while passing ec through a ravine, and 
for some time exposed to a murderous fire from the squares of 
the enemy. Still, they maintained their ground, and, rallying 
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under Major Ponsonby, the 28d, made good their charge, but 
were received with such determined steadiness, and so envel- 
oped by the Imperial squares, that scarcely half of them suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through theenemy. Nevertheless 
they effected their object; for the French being thus baffled in 
their design against the British left, turned their forces upon 
the centre, where, though they partially succeeded in two 
attempts, they were ultimately also compelled to withdraw by 
the spirit with which they were received by the Guards and 

48th Regiment, and the terrible fire that iar ed from the artil- 
lery on their flanks, Beaten back on every side, the French 
desisted from farther attempts; and both armies, too exhausted 
for a renewal of the strife, reposed at night-fall in peaceful 
silence on the plain, after 6000 on the part of the British, and 
8000 on that of the French, had been consigned to a slumber 
deeper still. 

Soult, who had hitherto experienced success more unvarying 
than had fallen to the lot of any other French commander, was 
next dispatched by Napoleon—tempted also, it is said, by the 
promise of a throne—to restore his falling fortunes in the Pe- 
ninsula, and experienced the same reverses. He, in the first 
instance, repulsed Byng; and, aided by the slumber of the 
videttes on their posts, s surprised Lord Hill, and had nearly 
defeated the whole British army; but, after an action of seve- 
ral days’ duration in the Pyrenees, he was finally driven back 
with a loss of nearly 10,600 men, though he had but a few 
days before promised to celebrate Napoleon's birthday at Vit- 
ae, St. Sebastian, which had previously repulsed the arms 
of Wellington, was taken by General Graham (Lord Lyndoch) 
as a consequence of this defeat; and, after another desperate 
attack on the Hermitage of Mount La Rhune, which the enemy 
evacuated during the night, Wellington next day, in the be- 
ginning of winter 1813, pitched his camp on the plains of 
i rance, having previously completely cleared the Peninsula of 
its invaders. 

Events now followed in rapid succession. Overpowered by 
superior numbers in Germany, Napoleon reéntered France; 
the Allies followed; Paris fell; and the Empire was no more. 
After the memorable adieu to his Old Guard and Eagles at 
Fontainbleau, he retired to Elba a fugitive, while W ellington 
repaired to Paris as a conqueror. After a short stay in “this 

eapital, the British general returned to Madrid, and thence to 
England, where he ‘took his seat in the House of Lords as Vis- 
count, Earl, Marquis, and Duke simultaneously ; he having ad- 
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vanced through these stages in the peerage successively, and 
never visited his country since the first grade was conferred 
till the last was bestowed. The Commons at the same time 
voted him £100,000, and tendered the thanks of the House 
with the greatest dis tinction ; all the members present rising 
and uncovering as he entered; while the Speaker compliment- 
ed him in a style of eulogium surpassed only by the modesty 
of the general’s reply. 

The reiippearance of Napoleon in France again summoned 
Wellington to the field, and to the greatest of his achievements. 
The events of the brief but decisive campaign of 1815 are too 
well known to require recapitulation here. Napoleon, with 
160,000 troops, hastily commenced hostilities; defeated a Bel- 
gian corps, with a few British, at Les Quatre Bras, on the 16th 
of June, and still more eee overthrew the Prussians at Lig- 
ny, on the 17th; but the battle of Waterloo on the following 
day proved fatal to his cause, and was attended with conse- 
quences more momentous than any engagement in modern or 
ancient annals—Actium perhaps excepted. The merit of this 
day almost exclusively belongs to Wellington and the British 
army, who, with a few thousand Belgians and Hanoverians, for 
nearly twelve hours withstood all the efforts of Bon: aparte, ‘and 
repulsed the frequent shocks of his veteran guard; though some 
have had the folly to assert that to the exertions of the Prus- 
sians, who arrived not until the last charge of the French had 
been ‘signally repelled, the victory was due—a report originat- 
ing with the brutal and gascanoding Blucher himself, who— 
although his sole share in the engagement was, when the 
French were defeated and defenseless, to sabre them down— 
wrote to his wife, with equal falsehood and vulgarity, that he, 

‘in conjunction with his friend Wel lington, had put an end to 
Rimhigasiile dancing.” *+ Without the aid of the Prussians, Na- 





* See “Southey’s Life of Wellington,” p. 255—an authority not likely to de- 
fame this coarse, inebriated dragoon. 

+ “The merit of this day almost exclusively belongs to Wellington” —so says our 
able and esteemed contributor. The few thousand Hessians, Hanoverians, and 
Black Brunswickers were mere spectators, doubtless, of British valor. Nor did 
Blucher render the least assistance; although the very day before the fight of 
Waterloo he had held the French in desperate conflict at Ligny, and thus forced 
them (though repulsed himself) to march without rest, without food, and with in- 
sufficient ammunition, upon the last fatal field of Napoleon’s greatness. Napoleon 
dared not delay the combat: the British and Prussian armics, if combined, could 
overwhelm him by sheer weight of bayonets and artillery, Thus, with men 
wounded, jaded, and hungry, he met the British, and knew full well that, unless 
he could utterly rout them before Blucher’s arrival, his army and his throne were 


lost. He did partially succeed in disordering them; and the Duke, though not yet 
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oleon was subdued, as, even had he triumphed at Waterloo, 


it would have been impossible for him to withstand with his 


feeble resources the immense — ‘s coming up from the Dan- 


ubeand the Vistula; and to Wellington, whatever glory accrues 
from the day undoubtedly 1 elongs. His country ac knowledged 


. 


its gratitude by another gift of £200,000, to purchase an estate 


that might vie with Blenheim. 
With the military exploits of Wellington this memoir 


ceases ; for, whatever be his administrative powers as a states- 
man, it is as a soldier that he will descend to posterity. 


despairing, made arrangements looking to the probability that aretreat upon Brus- 
sels would be necessary. The mere announcement that the Prussians were march- 
ing in force against the French right decided the contest. After one desperate 
charge made by the whole line of Guards, the Emperor resigned himself to defeat 
[t was the moral force of the Prussian contingent on its way, that won Waterloo, 
aud gave to Britain the power of slowly murdering in a pestilential climate, on a 
sea-bound rock, under a menial and ferocious jailer, the loftiest European intellect 
that ever battled for human rights against the linked and banded powers of pri 
craft, aristocracy, and feudal caste,—Zd. 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


HISTORICAL AND POETICAL. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON,. 


AMERICANS hold but few secular days of the year as worthy 
of particular regard. It is contrary to the genius of our peo- 
ple to throw away much time on idle celebrations; they are 
too much engrossed with business and the concerns of life, to 
give many seasons to themselves, in this sense. Hach day has 
its necessary avocation and its earnest —. Where na- 
tions have men to think for them, and rulers self-constituted 
by “ divine right” to govern them, it is well enough to amuse 
the masses with shows, feasts, and ‘spectacles , in order to kee ep 
them from meddling with matters which their rulers wish to 
preserve exclusively in their own hands. But here the thing 
being unnecessary does not obtain, and hence feasts or holidays 
are seldom held by us. What few we have were made by our- 
selves, or are a part of our history, and the associations giv 
eclat to the day. 

Our Saturnalium, our grand demonstration, occurs on th: 
Fourth of July ; and the event it commemorates is more worthy 
of celebration than any or all others occurring in profane his- 
tory. It is a day which, we are sorry to say hs as not been ob- 
served as it should have been, though lately there has been a 
manifest improvement. Not ‘that we are opposed to burning 
gunpowder, and firing oe and parading the militia, and 
unfurling the star-spangled banner, and making speeches and 
hurraing—far from it. ‘But there has been usually an excess 
of liberty indulged in, which was not to the credit of our citi- 
zens. Generally, we have had a large assortment of gin-slings 
and shot-slings—brandy-smashes and omnibus-sm: 1shes—whis- 
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key-punches and double-fist punches—black-eyes and black- 
legs, et id omne genus. As arule, we are not in favor of holi- 
days—though we love to see the “Glorious Fourth” celebrated 
standing, with cheers; and Washington’s birthday and the 
tenth of ‘September duly remembered. A less close attention 
to business would be beneficial; but to get wild, ar and 
crazy, two or three times a year, is not according to the doctors. 

But it was not with this intent we took up the pen. Our 
object was, to inquire somewhat concerning “ Saint Valentine’s 
Day,” ad we shall now proceed, secundum artem, to compass 
our Aateontanhiva, 

The Romans were great observers of days, and of times, and 
of feasts. There were many dies festi in the Roman year, and 
at least one fourth of the month of February was spent in these 
observances. The great feasts of this month were called the 
Supercalia, in honor of Pan and Juno. P an, the god of Shep- 
herds, was supposed to preserve the sheep from wolves; and 
Juno was the Goddess of Marriage, and, therefore, held in great 
reverence by young women. During this feast, therefore, the 
Superci, the priests of Pan, ran up and down the city naked, 
having only a girdle of goat- skin about the waist, and thongs 
of the same in their hands, with which they struck, particu- 
larly married women, who were thence supposed to be rendered 
prolific. 

It was at this festival, also, that Anthony, in the character 
of a priest of Pan, offered the crown to Cesar. 

In fine, it was a day of general relaxation; and one of the 
om adopted was to put the names of young women into a 
box, from which they were drawn, as chance directed. Doubt- 
less, this game occasioned many a romance in real life, many a 
strange linking, and many an apt choice ; while, on the other 
hand, many a joke and hearty laugh resounded through the 
forum, when a name was read by the drawer. This feast oc- 
curred on the 15th of February, and the pastors or shepherds 
of the early Christian Church, who, by every possible means 
endeavored to eradicate the ve estiges ‘of p agan superstitions, and 
ee by some commutations of their forms, substituted, in 
he present instance, the names of particular saints instead of 
ane of women ; and “Saint Valentine’s Day,” which hap- 
pened on the fourteenth of F ebruary, was accordingly chosen 
for the celebration of this new feast; but how long ‘the names 
of saints were put into the box, to the exclusion of women, we 

are not informed. 

It is certain, however, that it was a sport practised after the 
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old Roman fashion, among the gentry in England, as erly as 
1476; and we may justly infer, that the common people had 
long held it a custom, before it ascended to the nobility. 
It is not practised now, quite as it was then. Instead of 
putting names into a box, and drawing them out, and thus 
choosing Valentines, and the person drawn making presents to 
the drawer, letters, billets doux, and presents are sent from on¢ 
to another, as choice inclines, without the risk of draw ing. 

Thus, many exchanges of courtesy, many acts of kindness, 
many generous gifts, come and go on “ Saint Valentine’s Day.” 
Nevertheless, it is a custom which we think more honored in 
the breach than the observance; not from any thing in itself, 
but on account of its shameful abuse. It is made the vehicle 
of slander and of insult, it is the channel through which cow- 
ards and villains threaten and denounce. Comic, indecent, and 
caricaturing Valentines fly like hail from a wintr ysky. A lady 
fears to receive or open a missive of this nature, The evil is 
a great one, and cries for redress. There is no question that 
the senders of these things would be liable to an action for 
libel, if they could be discovered. At all events, such pro- 
ceedings tend to breaches of the peace, and in that light 
would be actionable. Year after year it is getting worse. 
For ourselves, we have never sent a Valentine, except this to 
the Unirep States REVIEW, and we never expect to send 
another. 

We regret the abuse to which so beautiful a custom has been 
subjected, we regret the deep degradation into which it has 
fallen; and we do hope, that, if it is to be continued by the 
rising generation, it will be altogether reformed. 

Whether, as the poet intimates, birds mate upon this day, 
and, connubial leagues agreed, fly to the woods on domestic 
thoughts and affairs intent, is doubtless fabulous. Neverthe- 
less, the conceit is pretty enough and romantic enough, and we 
could believe it for its poetry ; and in any case, we feel sure 
that birds commit no such gross indecencies as men sometimes 
do. To them, “Saint Valentine’s Day,” is one of love, plea- 
sure, and innocent coquetry. 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Is times, so far removed from us that memory doth not run, 

The festive sportings of this day already had begun ; 

On England’s shores, on Scotland’s hills, in France’s sunny vales ; 
The custom has long since prevailed, aye, and it still prevails. 
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Now many an eye is sonneted, and many a ringlet sung, 

And tokens of respect and love are sent from old and young ; 

For man learned of the birds that choose a mate upon this day, 
And now trim up their ruffled plumes, and once again look gay. 
Although for months unused to sing, kind nature breaks the spell, 
The love and hope so long pent up, how aptly they will tell ; 
With arching neck and roguish eye and plumage spruce and fine, 
With soft and gently cooing voice, they sing a Valentine. 


What pretty coquetry is there, and with what female art 

The coy young birdlings seek the grove, and guard the yielding heart; 
And though they hear, will not attend their lover’s glowing strain, 
But busied with a ruffled plume, affect a slight disdain ; 

And careless thus to wound a heart with coquetry, they dare 

To ask another young gallant, the boon of love to share. 

With glossy neck, and leering eye, and feathers flaunting gay, 
They hop about from branch to branch and all their airs display ; 
With graceful motion, easy mien, yet coy and bashful glance, 

In the deep woods they hide their charms as if by merest chance ; 
The bough that half conceals the form lays open the design, 
Which is, in truth, to coax a youth to sing a Valentine. 


sut whether birds all know this fact, I can’t pretend to say. 

I wish they did, ’t would give them great success throughout the day ; 
And since we see the female kind undoubted art employ, 

Tis only fair to predicate, that all know how to toy. 

Now all the arts Dame Nature taught by each are brought to bear. 
A symmetry of face and form is prayed for by the fair, 

And though they may coquette at noon, by eve that mood is past; 
For those who take not mates to-day must die old maids at last. 

So though despair awhile may cast the gallant suitors down, 

Yet, in the end, love with success will all their efforts crown; 

And thus we see upon this day, ’tis Nature’s grand design 

That those who love should tell their love, and choose a Valentine. 


From nature thus mankind have learned the uses of the day ; 

And many a missive charged with love is speeding on its way, 
And many a nameless billet doux by fairy fingers penned, 

Makes the blood tingle in the veins of lover or of friend. 

The timid wooer tells his tale, the bashful maid can write ; 
Feelings long pent within the breast this day brings forth to light ; 
For each one has the privilege the plaintive verse to twine, 

And from the fairest, noblest ones, to choose a Valentine. 
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The love a maiden dare not speak, can thus be all confessed, 

And sentiments but now made known, may warm a mutual breast ; 
And Cupid has throughout the land devices quaint and rare, 

By which this secret of the heart is told to ladies fair ; 

Two billing doves, two pierced hearts the tale of love caa tell, 

A little line, a simple word, can make the bosom swell ; 

A rose-bud will a flame declare ; but do not lightly twine 

A sprig of myrtle in a wreath, that asks a Valentine. 


*Tis thus, the frolic birds of air, upon this sacred day 
Choose a companion who shall drive the cares of life away ; 
With whom to spend the summer-months till winter comes again, 
But part to meet no more on earth in bleak December’s rain. 
But not so will I choose my love, we never more will part. 
In heat or cold I'll wear her ever nearest to my heart, 
For if she will but bless my suit, Pll never more repine ; 
(Till she is found,) my dear “Review,” I am your 
February, 1855. VALENTINE. 


[We rather suspect that our friend, Col. Eidolon, is not so insensible to female 
attraction as he would have the world believe. Deeply complimented as we 
should feel by a monopoly of his addresses, we rather think that some lady-fair has 
been before us in the field. On opening our treasure-drawer, (we mean the drawer 
in which we preserve our most valued MSS.,) we found the following, which we 
can ascribe to no other hand. Come, Colonel, is it a true bill? Guilty, or not 
guilty, on your honor?—£d.] 


THE VALENTINE, 


Not only in the spring of life, But when December's snow and rain, 
When young and gay, O’ercloud the sky, 

Thy ruby lips, with kisses rife, To thee, as in the spring again 
Are Cupid’s stay ; I'd gladly fly ; 

Not only when the blushing rose Not like the birds when summer’s o’er, 
Strives in thy cheek ; Would I resign 


Not only when thy bright eye glows, One, who long cheered the weary hour: 
Thy love I seek. My Valentine. 





we 
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GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 


THE science of criticism, like every other, has been of gra- 
dual growth and development among every intellectual people. 
[t has for its foundations the principles of taste, not only as 
they are collected from the most approved performances, but 
also as they are deduced from an appeal to individual conscious- 
ness, which leads men to pronounce upon the objects of taste 
as they are apprehended by certain internal and primordial 
faculties of our mental constitution ; an operation of the mind 
which is defined by Schlegel to be “genius in its elective 
energy.” But as every science is a mere classification of rela- 
tions, so also the science of criticism can only be carried to 
perfection by a wide and extensive comparison of existing 
models with each other, and with those original perceptions of 
the beautiful, which have an existence independent of ali 
examples of approved performances. The principles of taste, 
as at present established and received, derive their chief autho- 
rity from the classic productions of Greece and Rome, in which 
they were first exemplified and embodied ; and it is principally 
by a diligent and philosophical study of these works, and a 
careful generalization of particular causes and effects in the 
literary world, that the laws of criticism have been expounded 
in modern times with such force and accuracy. There are ob- 
vious reasons why the literature of these two nations attained 
a degree of finished and consummate exceilence, far surpassing 
that which has been reached by any other people; a preémi- 
nence which has been acknowledged by the implicit deference 
and universal admiration they have commanded during all sub- 
sequent ages of any enlightenment, from the period of Alex- 
andrian learning to the present day of general illumination. 
It has not been until later times, however, that the true spirit 
of a philosophical criticism has imbued the minds of classical 
students. 
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During the revival of letters, it was a biblomania that pre- 

vailed to the exclusion of every other object, and the long- 
neglected manuscripts, in search of which men underwent long 
and toilsome journeys, and cheerfully encountered perils by 
land and sea, were only sought and rescued from the accumu- 
lated dust of centuries that they might be transcribed with cor- 
rectness and neatness. The scholars of that age devoted their 
studies almost exclusively to verbal criticism, and the restora- 
tion of the injured and almost illegible text to its original 

reading ; for which task, quickness and facility in the tiresome 
moanipalations of penmanship constituted a talent in greater 
requisition than the powers of a vigorous intellect, united with 
a correct taste. They were, in fact, laborious pioneers to the 
more fortunate scholars who came after them. 

For a long time subsequent to the agitation of the Reforma- 
tion, the minds of men were distracted from the peaceful pur- 
suits of literature by the strifes of religious contention and 
civil war. The bold proclamations of the fiery Luther, and 
the persuasive arguments of the meek Melancthon, which ar- 
rested and fixed the attention of the ~e upon his ‘throne and 
the peasant at his plough, compelled the scholars of Wittem 
berg and the doctors of Sorbonne to fore 70 the enjoyment of 
a lettered ease, and yield to the spirit of the times. The men 
who considered themselves called by the voice of God to fight 
the battles of religious freedom against papal intolerance, of 
truth against error, devoted their time, their talents, and their 
energies to the fulfillment of the glorious mission upon which 
they were sent, and classical literature was only cultivated as 

subsidiary to nets grand design ; while their advers: ries, who 
theological soumnereeny coul 1d not be ‘eaphnsa to affect the 
amenities of a classic taste or attain any high degree of 
scholarship. Some of the most distinguished of the reform- 
ers, as well as many of their cotemporaries, were remarkable 
for the extent of their learning, and the correctness and ease 
with which they wrote and spoke the Latin tongue. 

But it was not until the last and present century that humane 
letters, as they were called, became the objects of proper appre- 
ciation, combined with intelligent criticism. Bentley was 

oug the first of the English who brought to the study a 
anvenadnee of application, and a hearty earnestness of pur- 
pose, which, however he may have failed in execution, do 
honor to his name, and ought to rescue it from the reproach 
and contumely with which his cotemporaries conspired to 
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blacken his memory. He was, doubtless, a too trenchant critic, 
yet, ‘amid all his blunders,” says Dr. Parr, “all his frivolous 
cavils and hardy conjectures, all his sacrifices of taste to acute- 
ness, and all his rovings from poetry to prose, still his mistakes 
are found light in the balance when weighed with his numer- 
ous, his splendid, and matchless discoveries.” Had he made 
no other discovery than that of the Molic digamma in the 
original versification of the Homeric poems, it would be suffi- 
cient to save his genius, and evince the logical acumen of his 
mind; a discovery at which he arrived, after a patient and 
laborious investigation, conducted according to the strictest 
rules of philosophical induction, thus literally applying the 
method of Bacon to the researches of criticism. 

But it is to Germany, the land of scholars, which seems to 
have taken all knowledge and literature as its province, that 
we look for examples of those who have penetrated most 
deeply into the heart and inner life of the ancients as revealed 
by their literature. Hermann, who stood at the head of the 
scholars of his day, claimed for his countrymen a facility of 
adaptation and flexibility of mental constitution, which, aided 
by the peculiar structure of their language, enabled them to 
apprehend the modes of thought and expression proper to 
other nations. Accordingly, the mind of Germany was so long 
engaged in studying, admiring, and illustrating the literature 
of other countries, that it is only within the last century that 
she began to frame one of her own; a literature of which we 
may say, as Plutarch said of the appearance presented by the 
Parthenon at its erection, that it unites the venerable air of 
antiquity with the freshness and grace of a modern construc- 
tion. ‘Ihe Germans first combined vivacity and elegance of 
illustration with the discussions of philology, by accompany- 
ing the drier details of grammatical analysis with what were 
called disthetic annotations. Thoroughly imbued with the fer- 
vent spirit of classicism, they discarded alike from their feel- 
ings and the canons of criticism the nil admirari sentiment of 
colder hearts. We do not, as in Bentley’s performances, per- 
petually see the slashing knife gleaming before our eyes, and 
which did such fearful havoc upon the mangled forms of Lu- 
cretius, and the skeleton remains of Menander and Philemon. 
Considering the study of the ancients as a school for thought, 
for feeling, and for taste, they initiated us, as has been re- 
marked, into the great mystery of reading every thing in the 
same spirit in which it had originally been written. Gesner 
laid the foundation of this system of criticism, but Heyne de- 
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veloped its principles in their fullest scope and bearing. To 
this school has succeeded in later times, or rather out of it has 
been formed, a Pyrrhonic sect of critics, who, while they fully 
appreciate and delight to acknowledge the intrinsic beauties 
and unrivalled excellence of the classic authors, haye poured 
a flood of skepticism and doubt over the whole field of ancient 
history and literature, attacking at once the authenticity of the 
former and the genuineness of much of the latter. Foremost 
in the van of this squadron of incorrigible doubters stands 
Wolf; a precedence awarded him, not so much by right of 
seniority as by reason of the audacity and prowess he has 
manifested in utterly annihilating or putting to flight so many 
of his antagonists. Unawed by the “divinity that doth hedge 
a king,” he bravely thrust old Homer, the /acile princeps of 
antiquity, from the throne he had succeeded in occupying alone, 
and divided the usurped empire among his peers. Wolf, how- 
ever, can not aspire to the praise of entire originality in all his 
speculations; for it is evident from the statements of A®lian 
and Eustachius that the scholars of the Alexandrian school 
entertained, in a great degree, the doubts and misgivings so 


clearly and forcibly promulgated by the German professor; 
among the moderns, Perrault, a Frenchman, is believed to be 
the first who suggested that the Iliad and Odyssey were a col- 
lection of bardic songs, (such as are found in every nation at a 
certain stage of its civilization,) infinitely superior, it is true, 
to those of any other people, but possessing the same distinctive 
characteristics. Heyne complained that Wolf, (who had been 
his pupil, and attended his lectures,) had borrowed many of his 
ideas and conclusions, which he appropriated, without acknow- 
ledging the source whence he had derived them; and it is 
more than probable that much of the learning and argumenta- 
tion so conspicuous in the Prolegomena of the latter, had been 
derived from the Prelections of the former; and if Wolfe was 
forestalled by Perrault, he was out-Wolfed by the learned 
Hardouin, the most unconscionable of all these classic icono- 
clasts, who maintained, with great eloquence and seeming 
plausibility, that all the Latin classics are as much forgeries as 
the fabled language of Formosa or the Bristowe Tragedie of 
Chatterton, except only some of the writings of Cicero, the 
Georgics of Virgil, the Satires and Epistles of Horace, and the 
Natural History of Pliny; and we would advise those who 
do not wish to have their faith shaken in the genuineness of 
the Aineid to keep aloof from the acute speculations and 
plausible sophistries of this most ingenious Jesuit. 
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What a contrast is presented between the classical enthusi- 
asm of Petrarch and Poggio, and that of Perrault and Wolf! 
Between Petrarch fe asting his delighted eyes with the sight of 
ie r, while unable to construe a ine, embracing with rapture 
the cherished volume and uttering half: querulous, half-pathetic 
plaints over the precious casket which he could not open; and 
the equally ardent and plodding Wolf, calmly dissecti ting this 
chef d’euvre of antiquity, poring over its immortal pages, 
analyzing each line, scrutinizing each word, not so much in 
search of the esthetic, as that he might show the disconnections 
in its narrative, the want of homogeneity in its parts, and 
worse than all, the probable interpolations of Cyclics and 
Rhapsodists. Or with regard to history, compare the easy cre- 
dulity of Rollin, which led him to impose implicit confidence 
in every statement and legend of the ancient annalists, as 
though Greeks and Latins ‘could not lie, with the audacious 
effronte ry of the paradox-hunting Niebuhr, throwing ominous 
doubt and conjecture over long-established opinions rand facts, 
questioning the intelligence, impugning the veracity, and 
asserting the stupidity of the old fathers of Greek and Roman 
er at one “ fell swoop’ he levels all authorities—Livy 
and ‘Tacitus, Appian and Plutarch. Equally op a to the 
surblind reverence of Goldsmith is the stout unbelief of Mr. 
Mitford, which, however, never failed to relax at the recital of 
noble deeds and virtues ascribed to Spartan despots, or stale 
charges of meanness and violence, tacked upon Athenian ora- 
tors and democrats. Barring this exception, he has neverthe- 
less done much towards a comprehensive and true detail of 
Grecian history; for as Macaulay justly remarks, he writes of 
times with respect to which almost every other writer was in 
the wrong, and therefore by resolutely deviating from his pre- 
decessors, he is often in the right. 

There are those to whom this skeptical spirit seems incom- 
patible with a fervent and loyal devotion to the classics, and 
equally destructive of a delicate and exquisite sensibility to 
genius. They are unwilling to be convinced that the names 
which have long been as familiar as household words, and 
around which have clustered the recollections of youth and the 
cherished pleasures of riper years, until they have assumed the 
guise of “ intelligible forms” and ‘« fair humanities”—that these 
names which they have embalmed i in their memories and gar- 
nered up in their hearts’ “inner core” are mere abstractions of 
the mind, as unreal as the Persian Oromadzes and Arimanes; 
and they are disposed, like the good Friar in one of Ford’s 
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old English dramas, to rebuke these “wits that presume on 
wit too much :” 


“‘ Dispute no more on this:— 
Such questions know are fond; for better ’tis 
To bless the sun than reason why it shines; 
Yet those thou talk’st of are above the sun. 
No more! I may not hear it.” 


Whoso increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow, saith the 
wise man of Proverbs; and to such as these, this knowledge 
truly seems to be vanity and vexation of spirit—a wisdom 
bootless and comfortless as that with which the serpent be- 
guiled Eve, and deceptive and unsatisfying as that book beheld 
in apocalyptic vision by the Apostle and Prophet of Patmos, 
which, though sweet to the taste, turned to ga!l and bitterness. 
The perverse inquisitiveness which can not rest satisfied with 
the cultivation and enjoyment of the possession, but must 
needs vitiate the title by which it is held, in their estimation 
is as unwise as the curiosity of the boy is foolish, who cuts 
open his drum to seek the origin of its noise. Sir Walter 
Scott was one of those who could not endure that Gothic 
critics should lay their ruthless hands upon chaplets and crowns 
which had so long encircled the brows of their possessors, and 
been worn with the unanimous suffrage and applause of a long 
line of ages. These disputatious critics, who, to him, seemed 
only eager to discover some defect or flaw in the title by which 
we held the inestimable legacies of the mighty dead, he re- 
garded as pestilent disturbers of the republic of letters, whom 
he could no more tolerate than the unscrupulous judge or ma- 
lignant barrator who should call into requisition every power 
of a perverted ingenuity in order to filch him of the home of 
his ancestors and the repository of his heir-looms. In perusing 
an excursus of Heyne, he was affected with feelings similar, we 
imagine, to those which he has attributed to his own antiquary, 
Mr. Oldbuck, when so cruelly undeceived by Edie Ochiltree, 
respecting the Kaim of Kinprunes. Monkbarns wished the 
bedesman to the devil for his impertinence in daring to assert 
that the hillocks and mounds on the “bit bourock of land” at 
Kinprunes, so far from being the veritable trenches and dikes, 
the circumvallations and Preetorium of Agricola, were all of 
so recent a date that he “kenned the bigging o’t,” and that 
instead of being planned and constructed by the old Roman 
during his last Caledonian campaign, “he and a wheen hal- 
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lenshakers like himself and the mason lads just set to work 
abies twenty years syne and built this thing here that ye ca’ 
the—the—Pretorian’ and a’ just for a bie eld at auld Aiken 
Drum’s bridal.” 

The ancient and venerable names of the classic authors had 
been so long identified in the mind of Scott with the immortal 
productions to which they were attached, that it was impossi- 

ble to mar or detach the former, without marring the harmony, 
majesty, and beauty of the latter ; like the image of himself, 
which Phidias carved upon the buckler of Minery ra, and which 
could only be removed or obliterated by destroying the grace- 
ful proportion and finish of the whole statue. ‘To him, Homer 
was something more than a mere name—he was a great poet 

» be admired, loved, worshipped—and he felt towards those 
who questioned the actual existence of this “high-priest of 
Nature,” as the Moslem feels when he hears the taunt of the 
Giaour, “Allah is not God, nor Mahomet his prophet.” Under 

he refining touches of his plastic fancy, the image which has 
een transmitted from rt of the old poet, with its ex- 
pansive front and laurelled brow, seemed to take a shape of 
life and motion as though imbued with thought and feeling. 
He loved doubtless to fancy the “blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,” like his own “last minstrel” with “w ithered 
‘+heeks and tresses gray,” moving amidst some favorite scene, 
the chosen haunt of faun and nymph; or perchance seated 
along the strand of the loud- sounding sea and striking the 
chords of his dee p-toned harp in unison with its echoings, as 
though he would still commune with the majestic voice of na- 
ture, now that his eyes were for ever closed upon heaven’s 
stars, which make glad the shepherd’s heart, and earth’s hills 
kirtled with flowers, and her vales where she caused to spring 
up for the son of Chronos the decoy lotus and crocus and hya- 
cinth thick and soft.* 

The same inquisitive and skeptical spirit which has exploded 
the pretensions of a few old Greek and Roman names has 
played equally wild work with the historical and classical cri- 
ticism of the — nt day. It is probably both just and proper 
that we should bring the light of our more en shane and philo- 

sophical knowledge to the discussions of ancient history and 
ieee and it is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Savigny has re- 
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marked, that the application of certain universal and cardinal! 
principles which have been generalized by the inductive 
method of modern times, has rendered efficient aid in all our 
speculations upon the past; though we are hardly disposed to 
go all lengths with him, and assert that these more recent dis- 
coveries of the “ continental school” have enabled Niebuhr to 
penetrate deeper into the secrets of Roman greatness than was 
ever done by the Romans themselves during the brightest pe 
riod of their national literature.* 

The danger is, lest in solving the complex enigmas pro 
pounded in the annals of every nation, we be tempted io draw 
our inferences from preconceived opinions respecting the na- 
ture of the questions presented to our consideration. The 
conclusions to which we are brought by a partial analysis, con- 
ducted entirely upon modern principles and data, must be 
eliminited and corrected by due allowances to be made for the 
peculiar nature of the facts to which they relate and the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the times to which they are referred. 
It is not our design, as it is far from our wishes, to disparage 
what is called the philosophy of history—the object of which is 
to investigate the great and primary truths that are hidden in 
the confused details of history, as grains of gold in a mass of 
ore—which is not satisfied with the mere statement of events, 
but traces them to their ultimate causes, and duly estimates 
their effects. It develops the gradual formation of states, the 
growth of powerful dynasties, and, as it were, stratifies the dif 
ferent deposits left by “the mighty stream of Tendency” upon 
the face of society, at successive periods, as the geologist de- 
velops the alternate layers which form the crust of our globe. 

Every nation has an inner as well as an outer life, and it is 
only by a thorough analysis and comprehension of the former 
that we can properly comprehend the latter. The overthrow 
of existing governments, the conflict of armies and the list of 
the slain, the formation of treaties and leagues, are the least in 
teresting events in the history of a great and intellectual peo- 
ple, if we confine ourselves to their mere recapitulation. Hvery 
school-boy can repeat, in regular succession, the line of English 
sovereigns from Egbert the Saxon to Victoria; but if he knows 
nothing of the condition and progress of the nation during 
their reigns, his knowledge is as worthless as that of the Htrus- 
can alphabet, of which not a word remains. Without general- 
ization, history is a vast collection of hieroglyphics, for the ex 


* Vide “Savigny’s History of the Roman Law.” 
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plication of whose mysteries there is no Rosetta stone—a mere 
shell without a kernel. 

But it is not to be pretended that, after a lapse of two thou- 

sand years, we can interpret every idiosyncrasy in Greek and 
Roman manners, or apprehend the causes of all those political 
mutations, which, by their strangeness and frequency, resemble 
the ever-varying phases of a revolving kaleidoscope. To at ttempt 
to assign the specific reason of every institution peculiar to an- 
cient society frequently leads to the most chimerical, not to say 
preposterous conclusions. Because the ruling passion of the 
Athenians was that of amusement, to which the emulation of 
clory, lively though it was, was mé ade subordinate, Jeffrey would 
have us believe that the law of ostracis m, which disgraced the 
Athenian commonwealth, had its origin in a wise and cautious 
dread lest they might be unduly influenced by a rapturous ad- 
miration of successful talent. ‘It isa proof,” says he » “how 
much they were afraid of their own propensity to idolize: they 
could not trust themselves in the presence of one who hi ad si 
come too popular.” We are persuaded that this regulation was 
established from no such rec siivamiao taphysical self-inqui- 
sition on the part of the gay Athenians; and, like honest Ho- 
ratio, in his reply to Hamlet, we are disposed to think, that 
“’twere to consider too curiously to consider so.” Equally fan- 
ciful and absurd is the idea of Blackstone, who, in his Com- 
mentaries on the laws of England, labors to prove that the tu- 
mults and dissensions which vexed the “ fierce democratie” of 
Athens, and finally wrought the total subversion of the state 
are to be attributed to the operation of alienation by devise, 
unrestrained by the conse rvi itive influence of 1? a} ee 
geniture.’* “ My F ather,” in Tristram Shandy, y mounted 
on his } } yhysiolk gical hobl sian never curvete “e m ore ridicu- 
lously. The philosop hy of history, like every other science, 
has its ultimate questions, beyond ‘which human intelle et can 
not pierce. ‘The great error of modern speculation upon past 
events is, that we are unwilling to leave any thing unexplain- 
ed, to ok, by the most tortuous process, a reason can be 
assigned ; whe re the ignorance is most profound, there is the 
dogmatism most presumptuous. 

Some historical que sti ons, from the very nature of the sub- 
jects to which they re“2r, and othe rs, from the contradictory 
statements of conf flicting authorities, defy the powers, of the 

nost searching ans ilysis, and elude ev ery effort towards their 
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exposition. Who, for e xample, can explain all the pocial and 
political vicissitudes of a period of English history as late as that 
included between the first outbreak of the “Great Re bel lion”’ 
and the consummation of the revolution under William and 
Mary? Who can reduce the fragmentary and detached events 
of that most interesting era to a consistent whole ?—can ex- 
plain how it was that “the stern republicans who rose up in 
arms against the perfidious yet amiable Charles, could tole- 
rate for an instant the usurpation of Cromwell ?—how it was 
that the same army which had battled, with Hampden in its 
ranks, against the tyr ant father, hailed with loud acclaim the 
accession of his son?—how the murmurs which greeted the 
mild protectorate of Cromwell were changed into jubilant 
shouts of applause at the coronation of the second Charles? 
how it was that the godly slang of the Puritan, and the ray- 
ings of Fifth Monarchy-men, shouting for the personal reign 
of King Jesus, died away amid the oaths and ribald songs 
that rose from the streets of London, and the maudlin mirth 
and revelry which resounded in the courts at Whitehall, where 
the prince upca his throne, and noble lord and jewele d 1 ady, 
held high earcusal with a “rabble rout” of shameless men, 
and still more shameless women, a with wine and lust 
—a motley group, more loathsome and obscene than the best- 
ial herd that thronged the —— s of the Cyprian god dess ?— 
how it was that the same multitude which darkened the doors 
of the conventicle to-day, and groaned and sighed responses to 
the canting prayers of brother Seek-the-Lord-while-he-may-be- 
found, on ‘the morrow gathered around the foul orgies of li- 
cense and debauch in a wild Saturnalia of rampant vice, un- 
seemly as a dance of Satyrs or unloosed demons at the high 
carnival of hell?—or, finally, how it was that the same House of 
Commons, which had acquiesced in the domination of the 
odious James, and even imprisoned one of its members for 
slightly re flecting on the language of the Crown, vot — va- 
cancy ‘of the throne and invited over the Prince of Orange? 
These are great and leading events in E ao constitutional 
and social history —events to which the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
race look back with mingled pride and regret, composing as 
they do a checkered picture of so much glory and so much 
shame; but how few are agreed upon the determination of the 
causes to which they are referable! There are numerous his- 
toric doubts and difficulties in our own short existence as a na- 
tion which can never be conclusively settled; and it is reason- 
able to suppose that no sagacity, however marvelous, can 
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follow the erratic course of such a changeful Proteus as the 
populace of Greece and Rome. What is there which comes 
home nearer to the “business and bosoms” of men than the 
laws to which they owe obedience? Yet who can define and 
embody the Common Law as it prevailed in our country prior 
to, and contemporaneously with, the Revolution? It is to that 
law we look as the great well-spring of all our jurisprudence 
the glorious birthright of our race, gentis incunabala nos tree. 
There are a few probably who still remember the surprise pro- 
duced by an opinion of Judge Chase, when, in 1798, he declared 
that while each individual state had a common law of its own, 
the United States had none. From the very nature of the 
case, it is impossible to define how far as of force, in legal 
phraseology, the jus commune of England was recognized in 
our country at the formation of the Constitution, though it is 
obvious, as Judge Story has remarked, that the framers of 
that instrument presupposed the existence of the common law. 
The great defect, therefore, in our estimation, which detracts 

from the historical criticism of the present day, is that it aims 
to compass too much; just as the metaphysicians, before the day 
of Des Cartes or Reid, refused to admit scarcely any of the ab- 
struse and complex phenomena of psychology to be inexplica- 
ble: in their eagerness to master every thing, they made no per- 
manent acquisitions, and hence the déciduous fame of such men 
as Hobbes and Malebranche. Reid, in his a we 
think rather erred on the other side, and did not push his re- 
searches with sufficient intrepidity. Horace has laid down a 
rule, which applies to all weieh disquisitions as well as the prac- 
tical pursuits of every-day life: 


‘“‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 


Jeremy Taylor said of his times, “‘ We live in an age, in which 
men have more need of new fires to be kindled within them 
and around about them than of any thing to allay their for- 
wardness.” That age has passed away, and there is little ne- 
cessity now, it is presumed, for any cautions against the ex- 
treme of citraism, if we may coin a word from our quotation ; 
for ultraism of the wildest kind is the order of the day in all 
speculations, moral and political, mental and physical. 

If such be the fact regarding the tendency of modern in- 
quiry, we might naturally ¢ expect t that the history and literature 
of Greece and Rome would form an endless theme upon which 
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ingenious refiners might expend their bold hypotheses and 
sage conjectures; and ‘that it is so, is abundantly prov ed b y the 
labored treatises and learned productions of suchas Miiller and 
Niebuhr and Creuzer. 'l’o this warped eR. ig BF of his- 
tory, which conforms every fact to the Procustean bed of some 
darling theory, we almost prefer the childlike confidence with 
which they were received by Goldsmith and Bartholemi: the 
‘omniverous farrago” of Rollin is scarcely less tolerable than 
such stall-fed histories. In all inves stigations into the inner 
life and feelings of the ancients, the critics and philosophers of 
liter ‘ature and history should endeavor to avoid those mental 
delusions, which: Bacon has classed under the head of idola 
specus. ‘he facts of which they treat must not be contem- 
plated through the distorting mec dium of some favorite theory, 
or the mist of passion and prejudice. Dry light, says Heracli- 
tus, is ever the best; and we should close our eyes against 
“that which is infused and drenched in our own aflections and 
customs.”* The literature of a nation presents a transcript of 
a nation’s mind, the image of which will always be mirrored 
forth by it, unless countetac ted by extraneous causes. It is 
not to works professedly historical, that we are most indebted 
for our knowledge of the every- day life and manners of a par- 
ticular age or the customs and peculiarities of a people. For 
this purpose, in regard to Grecian history, the Homeric poems 
and the plays of Aristophanes or Euripides are worth more 
han the chronicles of Herodotus and the contributions of Xeno- 
ohio or Thucydides. It we seek an introduction to the Ro- 
man, aloof from the noise of the bustling foram at home, or 
the march of armies abroad, do we turn to the pages of Livy 
or Sallust or Cesar? To none of these, but to the familiar let- 
ters of Cicero, the works of Horace, and the satires of Juvenal. 
Every one knows how far Sir Walter Scott, the novelist, is su- 
perior to Hume, the historian, when they treat in common upon 
any particular part of nglish history: the very ballads of a 
country—the native literature of the’ common mind, are strik- 
ingly significant of the state of society in which they take their 
origin, and in which they are longest cherished. For the sake 
of this alone we would not exchange Chevy-chase or the Lytell 
Geste of Robin Hode, for very many chapters we could point 
out in Robertson. To the literature of Greece and Rc me, there- 
fore, we must resort, as affording the most reliable sources of 
information from which to make up our estimate of their re- 
spective character and genius, and we are in no danger of being 
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led astray, provided we consent to be fair interpreters. But 
first we must be permitted to premise that the advantage pos- 
sessed by the production of the Latin authors over the —_— 
arising from our greater familiarity with them, is to be a tri- 
buted to far other causes than the supe riority of the Ani 
over the latter. 

There are obvious reasons, however, why the literature of 
tome has heretofore been, and will continue to be, more culti- 
vated than that of Greece; for of all the nations that : success- 
ive periods have swayed the destinies of the world, the influ- 
ence of the former upon modern civilization is most v nd ly and 
directly operative. We are much more familiar with the lan- 
ouage and literature of the Latins than of the Greeks, because 
they were later in their prevale once, and are necessarily forced 
upon the attention, not only of f the classical schol: ar, but of 
every one who makes the least pretension to a p vhilog yphical 
knowledge of the causes to which modern civilization owes 
much of its peculiar development, or who has examined, in 
even the most superficial manner, the history of the world 
since the days of Roman ne itness and glory. Everywhere 
may be traced the i impress which her overshadowing dominion 
has left for good and for evil upon after-times and generations. 
No “pent-up Utica” confined her powers ; her v ictorious eagles 
were borne by an indomitable soldiery into eve ry quarter of 
the known world, until her dominion extended from the ex- 
treme limits of Dacia beyond the frozen sources of the Borys- 
thenes, to the scorching | plains of Africa, where Atlas upheld 
the heavens; and from the Tigris and Euphrate s on the east 
to the Pillars of Hercules and the Western Ocean. The Greeks, 
once masters of the world, were forced to acknowledge her po- 
litical supremacy, and the nations that had been once borne 
down by the Macedonian phalanx qui led again before the Ro- 
man legion. Her territorial acquisitions, however, were not 
like os fabled conquests of Sesostris or an Us 5 over the 
people whom she had smitten with the sword, she extended 
the beneficent shield of her laws, and deprived them of a dis- 
tinctive and independent nationality only to make them citi- 
zens of a world-spread empire. The barbarous Cantabrian 
and warlike Lusitanian, the rough Sarmatian, the refined 
Greek, and dusky Mauritamian, were alike included in the 
comprehensive policy of a nation whose prerogative it seemed 
to be not only to vanquish the world but also to legislate for 
all mankind: 

*____. nacisque imponere morem 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
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Wherever the Roman conquers, he inhabits, said Seneca: the 
language and institutions of her colonies were assimilated with 
those of the parent city, and reflected in miniature the image 
of the great metropolis. In peneqnenee of this it was, that we 
see the Punic dialect of Africa graduall y melting away until it 
sank into desuetude, while the Cel a was driven into the for- 
ests and mountain fastnesses of Wal es, of Cornwall, and of Ar- 
morica to find an asylum among their rude and unconquered 
peasantry. To this day the face of Kurope is strewed with 
evidences of the overwhelming tide of Roman arms and civili- 
zation that once poured over it—evidences which after the 
lapse of almost two thousand years since the subsidence of the 
mighty flood, attest the universality of its prevalence. Her 
language, though mute, still forms the key to half the spoken 
tongues of the ‘continent; the rescripts and decrees of her em- 
perors, interwoven with the dogmas of the feudal system, are 
recognized at the present day in the jurisprudence of southern 
Kurope; the Eternal City is still acknowledged as the head of 
a vast hierarchy through whose rituals and imposing ceremo- 
nials the Latin still speaks with its majestic voice; the crozier 
of the friar and the cassock of the prie st areemblems of a power 
which has survived the fasces of the lictor and purple laticlave 
of the senator ; the golden palace of Nero has long since crum- 
bled into dust, ‘but in its stead he as arisen the Vatican—to the 
Pantheon has ‘succeeded St. Peter’ s, and his holiness the Pope 
still sways a sceptre over the minds of men more powerful 
than the Ossars ever wielded. 

As late as the sixteenth century, the Latin was the language 
of ordinary intercourse ; it was heard alike in the synods of 
divines and the courts of princes, in the metaphysical jargon 
of the schools and the polemics of the Realists and Nominal- 
ists, and was read in the correspondence of foreign diplomats 
and the dialogues and satires of Erasmus, in the specula- 
tions of A iomas Aquinas and the Novum Organon or Cogitata 
et Visa of Bacon. Thus it has happened that the language, 
and with it the literature of the Roman has, in a measure, 
supp lanted or rather overlaid that of Greece. During the long 
black night of the middle ages, Grecian literature underwent 
a total eclipse; not so its less dese rving but more fortunate 
rival, the Latin. Boccacio informs us that during thos times 
of worse than Egyptian darkness, there was not a scholar in 
t taly who was acquainte d even with the Greek harok rs; and 
Hal llam states that there is not a line quoted from any poet in 
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language from the sixth to the fourteenth century ; the 
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whole western world seemed to have forgotten that they were 
indebted to Grecian inspiration for the few Latin authors, which 
here and there some solitary and laborious monk, i immured in 
his cloister, still delighted to study and transcribe. _ During 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the darkest pe riod of me lise- 
val times, the literature of Rome was not entirely neglected; 
and thou; gh many a classic m: inuscript was erase dt make 
room for a homily or comment: ary of a favorite saint or some 
miraculous lege nd, yet not a few of the monastic cae were 
as much re mi arkable for their devotion to classical studies, and 
elegance of their transcriptions, as the majority of the clergy 
for a barbaric indifference to the choice st remains o f Roman as 
well as Grecian genius; many works of the Latin uthors were 
translated by those studious men into the lingua volgare, a work 
in which the Benedictines vied with the Carthusians, the Cis- 
tercians with the monks of Monte Casino; but the language of 
the ae bards, and of Xenop Jhon and Plato, was as unin- 
lligible as the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Even in the better 
i of P trarch, we find him lamenting that Homer to him 
was ik or rather that he was deaf to his majestic tones. 
At the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, the Italians 
being ignorant of the Greek ia mngue, all works in ‘that language 
were suffer red, for the time, » lie untouched in the dus! cy y al- 
coves of the librarie s that were attached to every monastery, 
while the monks were passionately engaged upon the Latin 
authors in the literary drudgery of corrective and emendatory 
criticism, washing away the rust and canker of time, in the 
words of Mr. Payne Knight; and bringing back those forms 

und colors, which are the objects of taste, to their original 
sabi and brightness. The study of the Greek, moreover, 
was at first positively prohibited by the clergy, and the monk- 
ish scholars were exhorted to acquiesce in their blissful lgnor- 
ance ; for Greek, said the reverend fathers, devoutly crossing 
themselves, is the language of the devil. 

When Erasmus introduced the study of the prohibited tongue 
in Cambridge University, he encountered a fierce tempest of 
obloquy and denunciation; while at Oxford, where it had 
been patronized by Grocyn and Linacer during the reign of 
Henry VIL, the learned men were divided into hostile lit rary 


parti 's, under the names of Greeks and Trojans; between whom, 
for along time, was waged a paper warfare of a most virulent 
and often scurrilous animosity: the latter, particularly, were 
not at all select in the epith ets the y affixed to the adverse fac- 


ion, styling them, indiscrimina ae preachers of damnable 
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heresies and winnowers of the devil’s chaff.* When Erasmus 
returned to Germany, after his short sojourn in England, he 
was regarded by the pious Dominicans of Louvain as one who 
had bartered his soul to taste of the forbidden fruit, obsoniwm 
demonum, as Grecian literature was then called by the theolo- 
gians of Leipsic. Dr. Faust, with his mysterious red-letter 
Bibles, was not shunned more sedulously ; while 1 teuchlin, the 
first who mastered the language, and hence called by his ad- 
mirers ’AAga éruditorum, was persecuted by the theological 
faculty of Cologne, with all that unrelenting eagerness which 
has rendered the odium theologicum prove erbial.t In It uy, the 
opposers of any and eyery literature, except the a in, were, 
if possible, more violent and denunciatory. Indeed, such was 
the devotion of some of the learned Italians to the Lath 1 tongue 
in the sixteenth century, and such was the jealousy they 
entertained of even their own vernacular, the bel parlar Tos- 
cano, which had just been called into life, and endowed with 
strength and beauty by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, that 
they endeavored to crush the new-formed dialect at its birth. 
We —— find Romolo Amaseo, Professor of Eloquence and 
Belles-Lettres in the University of Bologna, inveighing, in a 
Latin harangue, —" the Italian language for two successive 
days, before Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. , eloquently 
maintaining that the salve tongue of Italy, to wh ich its three 
great masters had alr a given majesty, elegance, and copious- 
ness, was a rude and vulgar patois, fit only oe peasants and 
higglers. But this infatuated hostility and exclusiveness were 
not destined to be of long continuance, and the literature of 
Greece was soon successfully studied under Chrysolorus, Bes- 
sarion, and others, though not reinstalled in its due preémi- 
nence. In truth, it seems impossible that any mind of the 
least enlargement or rere eness, and not blinded by some 
unaccountable prejudice, could long remain complacently satis- 
fied with a knowledge of Latin literature alone, when the Ro- 
mans themselves recommend the e cemplaria Greca as high- 
est standards of literary excellence, and as worthy of the most 
assiduous study: 
“Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna,” 


* Vide Erasmi Opera iii., ec. 517, ed. clerici. 

+ Vide Epistole aemdes um Virorwm, a neglected work, which, as Herder 
justly says, hat iS = ected incomparably more for Germany than Hudibras for Eng- 
land, or Garagautua for France, or the Knight of La Mancha for Spain. 
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was the advice of Horace, in the most finished of all — com- 
positions. We should imitate the example afforded by the 
most ingenuous and liberal-minded Petrarch, who longed to 
slake his thirst, in his own words, at the very we me of Grecian 
eloque nce, ex ipsis Greci eloquit scatebris. In our examination, 
therefore, of the splendid literature of Greece, 9 we shall endea- 
vor to show its superiority over that of Rome, and to state, at 
the same time, the causes which have decided this superiority ; 
in the progress of which, we think it will be discovered that 
almost every thing which Roman talent has left behind it, has 
a more beautiful counterpart in the language of Aischy lus and 
Plato. In an epigram of Julius Cesar, Terence is compared 
to a half-Menander, and the inferiority of Roman to Grecian 
genius will appear in an equal degree, if we institute a compa- 
rison between almost any two authors of the respective nations, 
who have cultivated the same de partments of lite rature—be- 
tween Homer and Virgil in the stately epic, Demosthenes and 
Cicero in eloquence, Pindar and Horace in lyric poetry, and 
Thucydides and Sallust in history ; while, for JB schylus and 
Aristophanes, we look in vain for other than parodists with 
whom to compare them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.|] 
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THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


Tue territory of Minnesota is very rapidly filling up with 
settlers, and in a short time another star will be ad led to that 
glorious galaxy, which now sheds its —s over the world; 
lighting to freedom, and consequent! y to happiness, the op- 
pressed, and miserable people of the kingdoms and principali- 
ties of Europe. 

If there were any thing needed to satisfy the popular mind 
of the old world of the superiority of our institutions and 

government, the unexampled rapidity with which our whole 
western country, ane Oregon to California, is growing in 
wealth, and corn ercial and political import: ince, would be an 

argument which no sophistry could cover, and no logic could 
refute. A territory as large as the whole of Europe taking an 
independent position as a sovereign State among its sisters, 
sending out ships, and building cities and railroads, in less time 
_ an it used to take to buik 1a bridge ac TOSS the Thames at 

London, is a phenomenon so great, so startling, that the slow 
minds of the Continent may well be excused a shrug of the 
shoulders and a di ibious shake of the head. 

Among the most flourishing of our settlements in the West, 
s the far-f ume d territory of Minnesota, the home of many : 


ae 


traveller, and the theme of many a tr: weller’s story ; a country 
extending from the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, and the 
western extrem lity of Lake Sapetor on the east, to the Mis- 


S sour a ail White-Hazth rivers on the west—a distance of over 

our hundr J mil aes a) ym the lowa li e (1s titi ude 13° 30’) 
7 

on the south, to the British line (latitude 49° ) on . ‘sorth. 
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also comprising a distance of four hundred miles ; Soereemae 
ing an area of 106,000,000 acres, of a rich soil, and salubrious 
and mild ¢ limate, interspersed with numerous be xtafal lakes, 
and well watered by rivers navigable for steamers. 

On the third day of March, 1849, the territory of Minnesota 
was organized, and the inhabitants now number over twenty 
thousand. St. Paul, the seat of government for the territory, 
had not, five e years ago, a tree cut from its virgin bosom ; now 
it contains over five thousand citizens. The Mississippi River 
rises at Itasca lake, in the northern part of the territory; and, 
in addition to the other rivers, many of them navigable for a 
great distance, will give to Minnesota advantages second to 
none in any State of the Union. The Minnesota, the “sky- 
tinted,” in the beautiful language of the Dakotas, is a magnifi- 
cent stream, emptying into the Mississippi near the town of 
St. Paul. 

And yet, although apparently so lately known to many of 
our own people, this region, now so fast filling up, is an old 
country to many of the “early adventurers from E ae In 
1658, nearly two hundred years ago, Father Menar a a devoted 
Jesuit mission: wry, was lost in the wildernes: s, and his cassock 
and breviary were long preserved as “medicine” charms by the 
tribe of Dakotas, once a very formidable tribe in the North- 
west. In 1680, Hennepin, a name reme mbered \ with love and 
reverence, I eached the Mississippi, and gave to the foaming 
waters of St. Anthony’s Falls their b: yptisms 1 name, in honor 
of his patron-saint. 

Among the Indians who dwelt within its borders, may be 
mentioned the Dakotas, Ojibway, Shianu, Ausinabwaun, Win- 
nebago, Ioway, Ozaukie, and Musquakie. The Dakotas, known 
also as Sioux, were a ‘numerous and powerful band of war- 
riors, and hs dene: umped on prairies east of the Mi ssissippl, 

vagrants between the head waters of Lake Superior and the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Between them and the Chippewas 
existed a hereditary warfare, as terrible and fierce and sanguin- 
ary as any on record. They spared neither age nor sex, , and 
all the country of the Upper Mississippi bears witness to the 
mightiness of the struggle. 

But their wars are over, their battles are fought, their vic- 
tories are won; no more do the trusty warriors ath r round 
the council-fires to plan the surprise and the attack; but a little 
longer, even in the forests of the farthest west, w il the whoop 
of the Indian disturb the silence of nature; he will have de- 
parted for ever, and the pale-face will have tak 


en up the late 
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deserted hunting-grounds, and the sound of the axe, the puff 
of the steamboat, ‘and the whistle of the locomotive, with all 
the various sounds of civilization, will have rendered still more 
true the prophecy: 

“‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 


But the races of men which have left us, have stamped upon 
many localities imperishable names, connected, in many in- 
stances, with some romantic of tragic incidents, awakening - 
attention of the traveller, the imagination of the romancist, 
the melancholy muse of the poet. Connected with one of sap 
most romantic spots in the territory is a story, whose details 
lend still greater charms to the already celebrated Falls of 
St. Anthony. 

These falls are two ree and seventy-eight miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, about eight miles from the flou- 
rishing town of St. Paul; and the re is even at the falls a village 
of the same name, numbering over two thousand inhabitants. 
There is nothing more beautiful in the western country than 
the Falls of St. Anthony : ; and they deserve, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the musical appellation given them by roving and war- 
like Dakotas—‘ Minne-rara,” the “laughing-water.” From 
many of these places civilization strips the robe of romance, 
and doubtless in a few years, as is already to some extent the 
case, the “ laughing-water” will be cl hained to some machinery, 
and the noise and bustle of business wil! prevent the sojour ner 
from seeing the sights which were familiar at a former period. 

Let us haste, then, and to this brief sketch add the Legend 
of the Falls, while yet the aneient ground may be traced, and 
the shadowy form be seen. 

An Indian of the Dakota nation had united himself, in early 
life, to a youthful female named Ampota Sapa, which signifies 
the “ Dark Day,” with whom he had lived hap pily, enjoying 
every felicity of which their nature was capable. Two child- 
ren were the pledges of their affection, and seemed to bind the 
parents together with still more tender ties. The young Da- 
kotan was a brave man and an active hunter, and his reputa- 
tion had drawn about him many families of his tribe. The 
deference they paid him awakened ambition in his heart, and 
at the solicitation of friends he consented, in view of his grew- 
ing honors and importance, to take a second wife, comforting 
himself with the assurance that it was to relieve the first from 
the accumulating drudgery, which the numerous visitors and 


friends he was drawing about him would occasion. 
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Fearing, however, that the consent of his first wife could not 
be obtained, he det ermined to m: arry first, and obtain permis- . 
sion afterward. Upon mentioning the subject to r= npota, she 
besought him tearfully, by all their former love and happiness, 
by all their recollections of the pass by his affection for their 

children, to abandon a project so filled with unpleasant conse- 
quences, and so pregnant with unhap Pes Nothing could 
induce Ampot a to give her consent. She declared that she 
was equal to the task of preparing for ‘all of his guests, that 
it was her happiness to labor for his comfort, and that it was 
not at all necessary that another need be joined with her in the 
labor to which she had consecrated herself. 

I'inding all persuasion useless, he informed her that the act 
was already consummated, and that she must at once conclude 
to receive his new wife in their wigwam. Distressed beyond 
measure at the pe and believing that she had now 
nothing to live for, her husband’s love being withdrawn, she 
watched an opportunity, and with her two children es “ape .d to 
her father. In some of their journeyings, the party to which 
her father’s family belonged, encamped near the falls. In the 
morning when they left it, ‘she lingered near the spot, then 
launched her light canoe, and hav ing entered it with her child- 
ren, paddled down the stream, singing her death-song. The 
cataract presently drowned her voice, and as the canoe rapidly 
neared the precipice, it could be perceived for a moment en- 
veloped in spray, but never afterwards was a trace of the frail 
bark, or any of its passengers, seen. 

Yet it is asserted by the Indians that often, in the morning, 
a voice has been heard to sing a doleful strain along the edge 
of the fall; and that so far as the words can be distinguished, 
the burden of the song is the inconstancy of the love of man. 
Nay, it is even said that her spirit has been seen wandering 
near the spot, as in life, accompanied by her children ; and the 
mimic boat again glides down the rapids, passes over the falls, 
and disappears. 


Tis morn, and from the reddening east 

The joyous day begins to flow, 
The stars grow dim, and in the west 

The clouds with streaks of daylight glow. 
Each blade of grass, each shrub appears 
To bow its tender head in tears ; 
But as the day-star rises high, 
Full quickly does the illusion fly ; 
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For what seemed once a tear, seems now 

A gem to deck a queenly brow, 

And glitters in the morning beam, 

Like diamond of the purest stream. 

The river sparkles in the light, 

And seems all joyous and all bright ; 

Laughing, as though upon the earth, 

There were no songs but those of mirth. 

Would it were so! but tales of joy 

Need, as a relish, some alloy ; 

And hearts are better for an hour 

Spent where grim Death has shown his power, 

Where every clod the foot may stir 

Lies o’er some long-dug sepulchre. 

And who could wish a brighter grave, 

St. Anthony! than thy sparkling wave ? 

Who that has trod thy shore so green— 

Has heard thy roar, thy rainbow seen, 

Has watched thy waters beauteous play, 
As rushing on they near the brink, 

And seem a moment there to stay, 
Glistening in light before they sink— 

Has not wished that his lot were cast, 

So he might sleep in thee at last ? 

Say, couldst thou wish a prouder bed? 

Green moss shall circle round thy head, 

And neatly carved is many a cell 

Where spirits of the water dwell ; 

And glad they welcome those who go 

To revel in their joys below, 

And there forget their former woe, 

Their love and hate, their friend and foe. 

And they will braid thy flowing hair 

With many a diamond rich and rare. 

And gems as sparkling as thine eye, 

Deep in their caves unnumbered lie. 

Say, who could wish a brighter grave, 

St. Anthony! than thy sparkling wave ? 


"Tis morn, and near the Falls are seen 
A band in peaceful garb arrayed, 
With trusty bow and hatchet keen, 
And skins and spoils of peaceful raid. 
No war-paint streaks the swarthy cheek, 
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No startling whoop rings o’er the hills ; 
Bright Minne-rara seems to speak 
A tone the fierce Dacota thrills. 
It tells him of the day of rest 
That followed Allacoosa’s fight, 
When all his wrongs had been redressed, 
And nine scalps graced his belt at night 
It may be, that he dreams how here 
He sought the maiden of his heart, 
How the next moon, with vow sincere, 
He meets her, never more to part ; 
And now with winter store returns 
To her for whom his bosoms burns, 
With various skins and shining fur, 
The best and warmest culled for her. 
or think not that the savage breast 
With love’s sweet passion ne’er is blest 
True-hearted are Dacota’s maids; 
Their virgin lips warm kisses seal ; 
No change their constant mind invades, 
Time weakens not their early zeal. 


rhe band has gone, and lonely now 
And wilder far becomes the svene ; 
The smouldering fires are burning low 
I'he only traces left to show 
Where late the camp had been. 
Stay, see! upon that pleasant seat, 
Built as a cool and calm retreat, 
Beside that sparkling rill, 
Sits one, as passionless and still, 
As if the goddess of the wood 
With spells and charms had her subdued, 
To guard this awful solitude. 
Vacant that eye which once could tell 
the story of the heart full well ; 
And all unbound that raven hair 
Which once was decked with jewels rare 
A fairy girl and beauteous boy 
Unnoticed play about her feet. 
Ah! what can give a mother joy, 
If not her childrens’ smile to greet’ 
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And now she takes by either hand 
The little prattlers standing by, 
And long she gazes as they stand, 
Into each laughing eye. 
This is a sturdy boy, 
Five summers scarce he’s told; 
His father’s pride and joy, 
The young, and free, and bold. 
Already had his eagle eye 
Flashed at the stories of his sire, 
His counterpart in spirit high, 
In eloquence and fire. 
The other was a lovely child; 
It gazed into her face and smiled ; 
Most sweetly did its dark eye beam, 
Like fairy in a poet’s dream— 
Its raven tresses loosely hung, 
And to the morning breeze were flung, 
While in its folds were wrought with care 
Such trinkets as the Indians wear. 


Now move they slowly to the shore 

Where rides a tiny bark-canoe, 

Tis music, Minne-rara’s roar— 

A fitting music to the deed 

Ampota Sapa seeks to do; 

Will not her woman’s heart recede ? 
Will not the wife at last repent ? 
Perhaps the mother will relent ? 

No! see her place her laughing child 
Upon the waters’ foaming wild ; 

Eager the boy springs to her side, 

His bright eye sparkling in its pride ; 
She quick the frail canoe untied, 

And, seated by her childrens’ side, 

With buskined feet she spurned the shore 
And calmly plied the trusty oar. 

A moment, and her gentle eye 

Conversed with river, earth, and sky, 
Turned on her babes a last long look, 
Which half her constant purpose shook ; 
Then fixed on vacant space, rehearsed 
The woes and wrongs her life had cursed. 


De. 
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DEATH-SONG. 


I perceive thy beautiful form, O my mother! 

In the mists that arise from the laughing water. 

Thou beckonest me to come to the far spirit shore, 

Where there is no deceit, and no unhappiness for ever. 

Age is not measured so much by the number of winters 

Whose snows have settled upon our heads, 

As by the sorrows which have left their traces upon our hearts 
Ampota has suffered—her love has 

Been rejected; her smiles have ceased to please ; 

Her endearments have palled upon the appetite 

Of her husband. She is no longer beloved ; 

She is no longer caressed. 

Another shares the wigwam of the once beloved 

Ampota. Another rests on the bear skin, and 

Sleeps on the bosom of her husband. 

I come to thee then, O my mother!—I bring 

The pledges of my love and my virtue. Receive 

Me to thy arms as in childhood. Embrace me, 

As I embrace my tender babes. 


As wildly she her death-song sung, 
Her babes in silent terror clung 
About her knees—but none could save 
The boat from Minne-rara’s wave. 

A moment—it is faintly seen 

Among the spray that rolls between ; 
Another—and ’tis fiercely tost— 

It hastens on—'tis lost—'tis lost. 
Down, down it goes, and no one there 
Shall sing a requiem, say a prayer ; 
None shall disturb the bones that lic 
Down where the waters meet the sky, 
Entombed in moss, where spirits play 
Who shun the grosser light of day, 
And sport within a twilight land 
Which eye of mortal never scanned. 
No masses for her rest were said— 
No exorcist her spirit laid— 

lor oft is seen along the bank 

At early morn, in clothing dank, 

The figure of an Indian maid, 

One child upon her bosom laid ; 
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And tripping sprightly by her side, 

Her only son, her joy, her pride. 

A magic boat is on the shore, 

And slow they enter it once more ; 

See through the mist they calmly glide, 

A shadow on the river’s breast— 

Now lost, now seen, upon the tide* 
The phantom boat floats by unblest. 

You see each form of yielding air ; 

The mother, boy, and child are there, 

And as they pass, in mournful voice 

She sings the husband of her choice ; 

In lively strains she tells the tale 

Of mutual love in flowry vale ; 

Of pledges oft and oft renewed 

By purling brook or shady wood ; 

Of pleasure love will always give ; 

Of hope, on which we mostly live; 

Of happiness that still must flow, 

When truthful hearts are joined below ; 

And then, in wild lamenting strain, 

Man’s fickle love and cold disdain. 


Meanwhile, the boat speeds swiftly by ; 
Again it nears the dizzy brink 

Where down the cat’ract wild and high, 
The sparkling waters sink. 

It rests a moment, and no more; 

One bound, one plunge, and all is o’er ; 

Quick close the waves above her head, 

And moss and stones entomb the dead! 





